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CLEO DE MERODE, THE FAMOUS PARISIAN BEAUTY 


Mdlle. Cleo de Mérode won the first prize in a great beauty show in Paris in 1897. She is an Austrian by birth, and since the age of seven has been a 
dancer by profession. She is at present performing at the Théatre des Mathurins in Paris 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME, 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s. ad. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three months - * = = = 7s. id. 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 


Three months - - = : c gs. gd. 

The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘THe TaTier,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—proviaed they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are parTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOLOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs, It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER lor reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Her Own Enemy: a Play in Four Acts, By Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Long.) 

Ronatp Linpsay. By May Wynne. 6s. (Long.) 

BrowninG's MEN AN =N. Edited by Basil Worsfold. In two vols. 5s. net. 


(De La More Press. 

Brow Brow, THou WintTER Winp, by Joseph Moorat, the words from ‘As You 
Like It,’’ designed by Paul Woodroffe, 1s. net; WinTER, by Joseph Moorat, the 
words from ‘‘ Love's Labour Lost,’’ designed by Paul Woodroffe, 1s. net. (De 
La More Press.) 

THe GARDEN OF 
(Diane. 

Dr. DonaLpson, AND OTHER Stories. By B. H. M. Walker. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 

Everep Firzroy: Recollections of the Home Pastime of a Retired Military Officer. 


MEMORIES, AND OTHER PormMs. By Mabel Greenwood. 1s. 


By Edwin E. Hill. 6s. (Drane.) 
Basy: its Treatment and Care. By Mrs. R. A. Smith (R.O.Z.) 1s. (Drane.) 
Tre BLuE WaIsTCOAT, AND OTHER StoriEsS. By LoftusA Ryan. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 


Terence Travers. By the Rev. A. C. Highton. 6s. 

Srories OF THE PrARt: a Forest Fairy Tale. 
throughout by W. F. Coles. 3s. 6d. (Vrane.) 

CuarinG Dish AND CassEROLE Cookery. By C. Herman Senn. 
Publishing Agency.) 


THE TATLER can te obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands ard Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 

In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


(Drane.) 
By Karlott Blossé, Illustrated 


(Food and Cookery 


ue RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as tollows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 


sual tts jan Wall ial ue Or Ata ieee 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY, 


oe 


jMPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY -EVENING it 8.15, 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPOULDKROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
OLISEUM, FOUR PERFORMANCES 
Trafalgar Square EVERY DAY. 
end ot TWO ALTERNATE 
ST. MAKIIN'S LANE. PROGRAMMES, 


NOW OPEN. 
OLISEUM. 
ELECTRICAL 


NOW OPEN. 
TWICE DAILY, 
At 12 o'clock and 3 o'clock. 
REVOLVING S1AGE. TWICE NIGHTLY, 
AUDILORIUM CHORISTERS. At 6 o'clock and g o'clock. 
Doors open one hour before each Performance. 
OLISEUM. 


BOOKING OFFICES 
EACH PERFORMANCE NOW OPEN. 
LASTS TWO HOUKS. From 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Seats in all Parts Numbercd and Reserved. 
Telegrams, ‘t Coliseum, London,” Telephone, No. 7541 Gerrard. 
OLISEUM. FOUR PEkFORMANCES 
Boxes £2 2s. and £1 Is. EVERY DAY. 
Other Seats, { TWO ALTERNATE 
4S., 3S., 2S., 1S., and 6d. i PROGRAMMES. 
Managing Director, OSWALD STOLL. 


THE ROYAL BAR HOSPITAL 


FOUNLED 1816. 
THEIR MAFESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH. 
The NEW HOSPITAL at 42 and 43, DEAN Street, SOHO, IS NO\W 


OPEN. It comprises Male, Female, Children's Wards, and Operating 
Theatre, on Latest Principles, and entirely up-to-date. 


Patrons : 
President: 


Out-Patients seen Daily at 2 p.m. 
In-Patients admitted by previous application to Secretary. 


£3,500 URGENTLY required to pay off debt. 
£250 wanted IMMEDIATELY for Furnishing. 


Contributions and Subscriptions thankfully received by the Hon. 
Treasurer, EDWARD HARDISTY, EsQ., 48, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE TATLER: XMAS SUPPLEMENT 


“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 


PRINTED YN FOUR COLOURS, 


May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, 

size over all, 28 in. by 22 in., for 7/G, Carriage forward. Intending 

purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 1,6 should be enclosed. 


VOLUMES |. to XIII. of 
AP eb dei seve de by Jeet, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cover postage of same. 


THE The Best THE 
Weekl 
SPHERE. | newspaper, | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, DECEMBER ist, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
1905. THE COMING OF THE NEW YEAR. 1g¢5. 
A PICTORIAL SUMMARY OF 1904. 


The Story of the Year's Happenings in brief, 
A TERRIELE TOWN OF TRENCHES. 


Actual Photographs from the Sapping Tyenches round Port Arthur, 


THE SPHERE: THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—S/eele. 


A Happy New Year.—In thanking my readers for many flatter- 
ing letters that | am constantly receiving I should like to ask them 
to celebrate the New Year by assisting in the ever-growing popularity 
of THE TATLER. This they can do by recommending it to their 
friends, and particularly by calling attention to its Pretty Girl and 
other competitions. THE TATLER is generally acknowledged to be 
the very best paper of its class, and I shall not be satisfied till every 
intelligent man and woman in the country makes a point of buying 
it week by week. ‘The first week of the New Year is the time to 
begin. 


Anagrams, or Missing 
Words.—A number of new 
anagrams sent in by various 
readers will be found on the 
last page of this issue. 


The Result of the Picture 
Post Card Competition.—Our 
Picture Post Card Competition 
for the prettiest album of post 
cards has resulted in the award 
of the first prize of a gold 
watch, value £20, to Miss Bell, 
Brockenhurst Road, Rams- 
gate; the second prize of a 
gramophone, value £10, to 
Mrs. Brice-Miller, 18, Queen’s 
Gate Gardens, S.W.; and the 
third prize of a kodak outfit, 
value £5, to Miss M. Fox, 
36, Grange Avenue, Scar- 
Many other beauti- 
ful albums were sent in, and 
perhaps special commendation 
may be given .to that of 
J. W. Woolston of Crostwight 
Hall, Worstead, Norwich, and 
to Miss M. K. Armstrong 
of Willow Grange, Watford 
The great majority of com- 
petitors have desired the 
return of their albums as 
they have devoted much time 
and attention to them, but I 
have to offer thanks to Master 
Reggie Savage, Winchcombe, 
Gloucester ; Miss A. M. Nadin, 
28, Ashby Road, Burton-on- 
Trent ; Mrs. Brice-Miller (one 
of the’ prizewinners) ; and to 
Miss Probyn, Dunsfold, near 
Gcdalminy, for albums, which 
I propose to present to the 
Chidren’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street. 


borough. 


Snow and Ice Competition.—I shall announce the result ot 
our Fog and Mist Competition next week. Meanwhile I offer a prize 
of a No. 3 pocket kodak, value £3 12s. 6d., for the best photograph 
of snow and ice sent in to reach this office by January 19. 


Why Women Marry.—A writer in the Chronicle suggests that 
the majority of Englishwomen marry not for love but for a larder, 
and gives three instances from her own personal friends. No doubt 
there are women who marry for convenience and a little liking, and 
perhaps even a few who marry for convenience alone without the 
liking ; but they are really very few—much fewer than appearances 
or alleged post-matrimonial confidences would lead one to believe. 
The last thing an Englishwoman would think of confessing, even to 
an intimate, is the existence of such a sentimental weakness as 
leve in her case; and her husband is quite as reticent on the subject. 


MISS GABRIELLE RAY AS THE NEW YEAR 


The dainty danseuse in The Orchid wishes us all a happy New Year 


The man or woman who talks about such things is generally looked 
upon as a bore, and the common attitude towards the sentimentalist 
is so well known that few care to risk being branded. The deeper 
feelings are kept for the matrimonial /é¢e-d-/éte, and sparingly 
unveiled even then; but they are there in more cases than the 
Chronicle contributor would credit. With all her faults the English- 
woman is less mercenary than most of her sisters abroad. 


Minister of Education.—When Sir William Anson opened the 
new hall at the Willesden Polytechnic last Wednesday the Willesden 
people saw in his person the fix flewr of Oxford in all its ripe 
maturity, for Sir William, who has not Jong entered upon his 
sixties, is an Oxford don of the 
most unmistakable eminence 
and has been vice-chancellor 
of his university ; he is now 
its member of Parliament as 
well as warden of All Souls’. 
A considerable constitutional 
lawyer, he is an omnivorous 
student and is reputed to be 
quite as familiar with the latest 
word in science as he is with 
the earliest script of ancient 
Greek. Thirty years ago he 
was the celebrity of All Souls’, 
and Balliol poured its chaff 
upon him in prose and verse. 
Apparently his weakness in 
those days was the same as 
Lord Curzon’s, for the college 
rhymester wrote :— 

I'm the great Sir William Anson, 

Versed alike in Coke and Hansen. 

All Souls’ claret is a boon; 

I belong to All Souls’. Soon, 

If the Fates ana I agree, 

All Souls’ will belong to me. 
Strange to say the poet in a 
sense proved to be a true 
prophet. 


In the Ambulance.—Mr. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree is the 
latest addition to the list of 
associates of the Order of St. 
Jchn of Jerusalem ; honorary, 
to be sure, but effective 1 am 
inclined to think should his 
services ever be required in an 
active capacity. There is no 
man I know in this rude and 
impatient age who can suffer a 
bore for the same length of 
= time and with the same absence 

BUNS Katey of tell-tale expression, and the 
man who can suffer a bore can 
endure the most trying patient. 
Mr. Tree has played so many 
parts successfully that one is inclined to think none is beyond the 
reach of his genius ; certainly his make-up as a nurse would be 
just as like the real thing as the actual personality. 


A Unique Christmas Card.—One of the most interesting Christ- 
mas cards which has reached me this year takes the shape of a big 
pamphlet handsomely printed in black and red dealing with eminent 
East Anglians and compiled by Mr. George H. Langham. The 
general public have no idea of their debt to East Anglia. The 
modern movement for understanding the locality one is born in or 
that one has left is an immense asset towards the happiness of life, 
forming a background which helps one to be a good citizen and a 
good friend. Nothing is more curious (and more undeniable) in the 
levelling up of the world than the development of the clan feeling, to 
which Mr, Langham’s book is a guide. 
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M. SOBENOFF 


The famous Russian tenor whose voice has just been 


reproduced on the gramophone 


Should Editors be 
Executed Pp—In a cheer- 
ful article on the London 
press Mr. Stead can- 
vasses the question 
whether all—or, if not, 
how many—of the Lon- 
don editors should be 
executed, and he marks 
down eleven out of 
twenty-one for the ex- 
treme penalty. The 
twenty-one are, I may 
say, editors of political 
journals. The case of 
the non-political editors 
stands over for further 
consideration, so for the 
present the Editor of 
THE TATLER is safe. 
Without expressing any 
opinion as to the drastic 
nature of the punish- 
ment or the propriety of 
trial without the benefit 
of a jury of contributors 
I was much_ interested 
in that article, for it, is accompanied by 
portraits of representative editors in charac- 
teristic attitudes. 


The Political Ones Only.—Mr. J. A. 
Spender is “taken” with a book, a pair of 
scissors, and a paper knife; Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth and Mr. Ernest Parke are 
toying with their dogs ; Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
is writing an article and thinking of some- 
thing else; Mr. C. H. Jackson is also 
writing, but is intent upon his subject ; Mr. 
S. J. Pryor is correcting proofs ; Mr. Pearson, 
Mr. Nicol Dunn, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, and 
Sir Douglas Straight appear to be admiring 
the finished product; Mr. Robert Donald 
had the courage to sit straight up and smile 
at the camera, doing nothing; Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner, his rival of the Daily News, 
regards the instrument seriously while busily 
knocking off “copy”; Mr. J. M. Le Sage 
of the Daily Telegraph and Mr. Buckle of 
the 7zmes alone appear as the upper 


The Pope and the Gramophone. 
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quarters of themselves without accessories; but all are so unanimously inoffensive in 
looks that the veriest hanging judge could scarce have the heart to put on the black cap 

D> > > I 
to sentence them. 


The Skipper of the ‘‘ Caroline.’—Many are the stories told of the exploits of Mr. James 
Burke Roche, the alleged skipper of the Caroline. One, which may be apocryphal 
but is at least characteristic, reached me the other day through an old schoolfellow of 
his. According to this tale Mr. Roche “spotted the winner” iu a big race and backed 
him heavily, but when it came to “settling” the bookmaker was somewhat reluctant to 
“cash up.” Repcated applications by letter led to no result, so one day a stalwart figure 
entered the bookmaker’s office, calmly closed the door, and quietly put the key in his 
pocket. There happened to be four or five men in the office, but the intruder cared 
nothing for the odds. He coolly intimated that he had called for a cheque and meant to 
extract it—by force if necessary. A silent discussion followed, and when that was ended 
the furniture was rather the worse for wear, and the big man stood grimly surveying the 
dilapidated remains of the original occupants. Then a musical voice inquired, ‘ Shall 
I take that cheque now or shall I call again to-morrow?” The document passed 
without the need of any further interview. 


A Great Tenor.—The enthusiasm for the gramophone has led to new international 
developments. There is, for example, a great tenor in Russia named Sobenoff, who is 
said by those who have heard him to have a voice equal in purity and charm to that of 
Caruso. M. Sobenoff is the leading tenor in Russia, and people go mad about his singing 
there. He has been “ discovered” for England by the Gramophone Company, which has. 
just had a number of records taken of his voice. 


The Gramophone and the Pope.—The Gramophone Company has also entered into 
the arena of the world ecclesiastical, for the Pope has blessed a number of its records, 
and the Gramophone 
Company has transferred 
to records the entire 
Gregorian mass as_ it 
was executed in April,. 
1904, during the solemn 
mass pontificated by Pius 
X. at St. Peter’s. It is 
therefore possible for one 
to hear on some dozen 
records or discs, which 
will cost you 7s. 6d. 
each, the whole of this 
high mass—the “ Kyrie 
Eleison,” the ‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo,’ and so 
on. The whole thing is 
impressive, and it shows 
that the Church is going 
with the times with a 
vengeance when Cardinal 
Merry del Val writes a 
letter to express the de- 
light with which his. 
Holiness the Pope has 
listened to these won- 
derful records. 


Miss Faveill, Loughton 


THE HANDICAP OF MARRIAGE 


Mh, L. A. Lamprell 


A COLLECTION OF BRITISH ARMY BADGES 


There are no fewer than 166 different forms of military insignia shown above, and they represent almost all the 


best-known home and colonial regiments of our Empire 
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_—-—« —.. One of the Stars in 


The Motor de Luxe.—Railway travelling is getting old 


fashioned ; the up-to-date millionaire 


the long journey from Paris to Rome 


THE TATEBR 


Drury’s Pantomime. — vr~—~ 


Up the Jungfrau.—The biggest tunnel in Europe is undoubtedly 


goes everywhere nowadays by that of the new Jungfrau electric line, which is to reach the summit 
motor. Mrs. Mackay, the widow of the Silver King, claims to have 
the most perfect machine yet invented in which she intends to make 


next month. ‘This marvellous 


car is fitted with every imaginable convenience, 


including revolving chairs and movable tables, 
so that meals can be served while on the road, 


Mrs. Mackay is also credited with ha 


most beautiful flat in Paris, if not in the world. 


It covers the centre floor of one of 


buildings in the Bois, and the spacious hall 


is like the gorgeous interior of some 


palace, with priceless treasures in every nook 


and corner, ‘The great drawing-roo 


the French style with Louis XVI. gilt furniture 


and Aubusson carpet ; the white dini 


is hung with crimson and panelled with 
wonderful tapestry, whilst the prevailing tones 
in the bedrooms are pale blue and pink, each 


being fitted with a marble bathroom. 


Christmas Gifts.—Christmas pre- 
sents become more costly every year. 
The latest novelty is taking the form 
of miniature jewelled animals, which 
are the newest craze in the fashion- 
able world. A tiny elephant of grey 
pearl with a torch-like ruby at the 
end of its trunk, a cat formed of a 
single cat’s-eye stone with emerald 
eyes and outstanding gold- wire 
whiskers, or marmosets of 
diamonds with eyes of 


yellow diamonds and "ie 


single pink diamonds 4 
forming the nose make 

most acceptable gifts. 

The King and Queen / 


spend much time and / 1 ie 
trouble in the Bees 4 NSS 


selection of Christ- 
mas presents for > i 
their intimate f 
friends. Jewels \ 
and photographs 

in costly frames 

are often chosen. To his men 
friends his Majesty likes to give 
something useful; cigarette cases, 
enamelled pencils and bell pushes, 
electroliers, sets of waistcoat 
buttons, and match boxes with 
patent lighters for windy days are 
among the souvenirs he frequently 
sends. 


Holy Ground for Sale.—We 
live in a mercenary age; every- 
thing has its value. Only last 
week it was the coronation kit of 
a queen we saw put up to public 
auction ; in Paris a princess bear- 
ing a historical name announces 
her desire to dispose of a collec- 
tion of relics, including a fragment 
of the true cross, while the very 
latest thing in limited liability com- 
panies has been started in Saxony 
for the importation of earth from 
the Holy Land. Arrangements 
have been already made with the 
Porte, which offers no objection to 


ving the 
the big 
Eastern, 
m is in 


ng-room 


THE FRINCIPAL GIRL AT DRURY LANE 


Miss Marie George is an American who was trained at the Casino, New York. 


of the mountain. 


According to recent reports the tunnel which is 
now in construction has passed the altitude of 3,000 metres ; the 
work, begun over ten years ago, is very slow. The second station, 
that of Rothstook, was opened to the public on 
August 2, 1899, and the third, Eigerwaud, not 
until July 1 
Glace, will not be open before next summer, or 
perhaps only in 1906. The great length of time 
needed for the construction lies in the fact that 


» 1903. The next station, Mer de 


the rock is especially hard and it 
is impossible to use quick-working 
drills. 


The ‘‘Clacque Prince.” —A 
prominent personage in the Berlin 
theatrical world has just attained 
his seventieth birthday and has 
been in consequence the recipient 
of countless felicitations. He is 
known as the “Clacque Prince.” 
His duties for over thirty years have 
been to provide men who applaud 
the actors and actresses at stated 
parts of their pieces. He carefully 
instructs them where the clapping 
is to come in. He himself sits in 
the stalls, and in the course of a 
single evening often visits five or 
six theatres. His assistants on 
these occasions carefully keep their 
eyes on him, look delighted when he 
looks delighted, and clap in unison 
with him. The Clacque Prince in 
thirty years has amassed a con- 
siderable fortune, and his apart- 
ments are lavishly decorated with 
the photographs and autographs of 
heatrical stars as expressions of 
their gratitude to him for his services 
to art. 


The Matinée Hat Solution.— 
The matinée question will never be 
properly settled, as I have more 
than once said, until the managers 
of theatres find it is to their interest 
to provide cloakrooms and to com- 
pel every lady to enter these rooms 
before entering the theatre precisely 
as is done in Munich. You cannot 
enter even the pit of a Munich 
theatre with your hat on, and I have 
no doubt whatever that some day the 
same rule will obtain 
in this country.. But 
men will have to 
ordain it; the aver- 
age dressy woman is 
too stupid or too selfish. 


Picture Post 
Cards. —The picture 
post card enthusiasm 
shows no signs of abat- 
ing. The editor of 


She came to this Cassell’s Saturday 


country with one of the American musical comedies, but never got the recognition she deserved Journal has just sent 


till she went to the Lane two years ago. She is the best principal girl Old Drury has ever had. 

She is married to Mr. Norman, the shipping agent in the Haymarket, and lives in St. John’s 

Wood. Since last pantomime a Master Norman has come into the world. 
taken at the Biograph Studi 


the project. The earth is to be taken from Mount Olivet, Beth- 


lehem, Jerusalem, and other sacred 


spots in Galilee, and will be 


sold to private individuals or communities at rates proportioned to 
the sanctity of the locality whence it has been taken. 
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me ten very dainty 


This picture was post cards issued in 


connection with that 
publication. They in- 


clude a post card which I am glad to add to my Napoleon post cards, 
a reproduction of Mr. Orchardson’s “ Napoleon on Board the Bed/e- 
To obtain these ten post cards a copy of Cassell’s Satur- 
day Journal for December 7 or December 14 must be purchased. 


THE TATLER 


A Dog and Cat 


What is ‘‘ Hogmanay” ?—One often hears the question, ‘* Why 
do the Scots call New Year’s Eve, ‘Hogmanay,’ and what does 


the word mean?” The 
Scots are both a gran’ and 
a releegious nation, and 
probably no one will be 
more astonished than =o 
themselves to learn that 


A STROLLING ROPE-WALKER 


This is one of a series of pictures ot a little circus company travelling through small German towns. 


Life—New Version. 


workhouse. 
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proportion to the extra cost of the more experienced chef. Park 
Lane, I am told, is economising, but whether it is because Park Lane 
is poorer I venture to doubt. Even millionaires have their periodical 
fits of economy for no apparent reason, and in some cases convey 
the impression that they are pursued by a haunting dread of the 
I know of one at the present moment, currently believed 
to be rich enough to buy up the street, who has been curtailing his 
personal expenses to a quite alarming extent, and who now and 


then assures a friend confidentially that he “ really 
must think of his children.” 


The Russian ‘‘ Miss.”—In Russia the warvage 
de convenance is much more frequent than in this 
country. The Russian “miss” is charming; she 
skates, dances, and talks like an angel with a vein 
of earthly sentiment in her nature ; but before she 
is sixteen she is “ emancipated.” She knows every- 
thing and discounts everything. Till she is married 
she is kept under the sharp surveillance of a 
chaperon, and to escape this thraldom she will 
marry any man who presents himself provided he 
has reasonable prospects. She is better read, a 
better linguist, and—alas ! that I should have to 
confess it—more practical and domesticated than 
an English girl of the same age, but she is also less 
natural and less prone in reality to sacrifice every- 
thing to sentiment though usually credited with 


The} rope-walker is giving her “entertainment before a group of schoolchildren in the open street. 
Descending from her perch she collects their pennies at the end of the performance 


when they are spreading the table with the 
best food and whisky or capering in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard on New Year's Eve they are 
really celebrating the pagan festival of the 
Moon God. This worship was carried on by 
kings and slaves in Babylon years ago and 
was known by the Chaldaic term, “ Hog- 
manai,” which means “The Feast of the 
Numberer,” that is, the Moon God, and when 
one considers the circumstances it is quite 
natural that among a people which attached 
so much religious and astrological importance 
to the heavenly bodies there should be a 
feast?of the moon at this time; but how the 
word got to Scotland would have been another 
puzzle for George III. 


The Royal New Year.—Christmas passes 
at Sandringham ina quiet and family way. 
The season of the New Year, however, is 
celebrated with much festivity. A large party 
of intimate friends is invited and the house 
is filled, Coverts which have not been touched 
till then are shot over and the bags counted 
with eager anxiety. Usually there are some 
theatrical or musical entertainments in the 
evenings to amuse the guests, and bridge 
comes in very usefully to fill up the spare 
time between tea and dressing bell. This is 
also a period when all sorts of distributions 
of royal bounty take place. The royal stables 
at Windsor Castle are the scene of a great 
distribution of beef and coals to the poor of 
Windsor and Clewer. Similar gifts are 
made to the old people on the Balmoral 
and Sandringham estates, and New Year’s 
Eve is usually signalised by a ball for the 
servants and their friends at Sandring- 
ham House, Appleton House, and York 
Cottage. 


Economy in Park Lane.—This has been 
a very quiet Christmas on the whole. There 
has been less entertaining than usual in town, 
and it would seem as if entertaining at home 
had gone wholly out of fashion. People 
give their dinners at hotels and restaurants 
and reduce the home expenses quite out of 


A MISTLETOE TRAGEDY 


In former days I’m bound to own 
That Christmas brought me little bliss ; 
Its joys to me were quite unknown, 
It was a boring time; but this— 
This year V’ll not forget, for oh 
I kissed her ’neath the mistletoe. 
She was a charming, dimpling maid, 
Her looks appeared distinctly kind ; 
Not forward she, nor yet too staid, 
I thought perhaps she wouldn’t mind— 
Not very much, at least, and so 
I kissed her ’neath the mistletoe. 
It quite surprised me, her attack, 
She seemed to me completely tamed ; 
But everybody heard the smack 
And then my ear was so inflamed. 
‘That was how people got to know 
I kissed her ’neath the mistletoe. 


being more romantic. 


Russia and ‘ General” Booth. — When 


“ General” Booth some time ago admitted 
his inability to force an entry into Russia he 
was unduly sanguine as to the results should 
the Salvation Army once make a breach in 
the wall of exclusion. I think it was Mr. 
W. J. Bryan who pointed out that Russia is 
a very poor missionary field. There is no 
room there for any Church but the one. 
Most of the people do not want any other, 
and if they did the only permissible way of 
leaving the national Church is by leaving 
the country altogether. The Government 
shepherds the orthodox very jealously, and 
if man or woman marries out of the Church 
into another the children of the marriage 
must be brought up in the orthodox faith. 


\ SF. Rewman 


THE THINKING DOG AGAIN—A CONSTITUTIONAL 


Sent to THe TarLer by Mr, Ernest Smith, the Clock Tower, Southsea 
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“The Awful Suburban House.” 


To Plan or Not to Plan.—The recent squabble over Sir William Grant- 
ham’s building plans reminds me of the story one of our most ingenious scientific 
men tells at the expense of the Yankee Patent Office. He invented something 
in which the whole process and mystery of the invention was compassed by the 
addition of one fluid to another. When he applied for the American patent his 
application was returned on the ground that the rules required a proper plan 
to be deposited in all cases. For a moment the frofessor was nonplussed. 

Then he took his pen and drew a rectangular,tank, labelled A ; inside he shaded 

in the fluid and labelled that B. Another tank and its contained fluid were 

labelled C and D respectively ; and then the “ plans” were deposited with the 
original application. Red tape was satisfied and the invention was 
registered. 


Wanted, an Architect.—While authoritative personages like Mr. 
Justice Grantham, the editor of the Sfectator, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and a mob of minor peers are racking their brains to evolve cheap 
cottages for the country, nobody save an infrequent contributor to the 
Studio wastes a thought upon the awful suburban house in which the 
average Londoner lives. The builders go on from year to year copying 
the same model. Like Sir William Grantham they are their own archi- 
tects, but without his originality. They are unable to get away from 
the stock pattern. The ground floor is always a draughty passage 
with accessories, the first floor a ditto superimposed, and so on 
right up to the roof. There is still the open stove with its 
deceptive promise of comfort—a capital smoke-producer never 
prodigal of heat. Windows are never wind-tight, and chimneys 
seldom draw. Yet nobody dreams of striking out a new line, 
grouping the rooms differently, abolishing that dreary 
“hall,” and heating the new house on a rational system 
with hot air or hot water from a single furnace below. 


The Tramway Two-decker.—Though 
the novelty has to some extent worn off, the 
tramway two-decker on the London County 
Council’s suburban lines loses nothing in 
popularity. It looks like a travelling 
Crystal Palace in miniature and is nearly 
always crowded when the open tops of the 
ordinary trams are 
deserted. I believe the 
council intends to increase 
the number running, and 
the only difficulty is to 
construct a _ two-decker 
squat enough to negotiate 
some of the 
railway 
bridges. 


A CURE FOR ALL ILLS 


I'm so tired, Effie 
So am I, Cywil. Let's go and do somefing what we mustn’t 


The Mad King of Bavaria.—Bavaria is growing as bad as 
Prussia in the matter of /ése majesté. The primary reason of 
this is the condition of the unfortunate King. Remarks dero- 
gatory of him or vigorously-expressed reflections on the mis- 
fortunes of a country ruled by a King of infirm mind are visited 
with condign punishment. A tailor in Munich has been sen- 
tenced to three months imprisonment for stating in a public- 
house that the King was a man to whom no one could be loyal ; 
and a farmer in the neighbourhood of Augsburg was given six 
months imprisonment for drinking to a speedy delivery to the 
King from all his troubles—meaning, doubtless, his death. 


The Man who Criticised the Kaiser.—But these cascs 
are not so singular as that of Franz Schmidt of Gottingen, 
sentenced to two years imprisonment for /ése majesté against 
the Kaiser. Schmidt had written some very terrible things 
about the Kaiser on a piece of paper which he had put into his 
waistcoat pocket; a day or two afterwards he was arrested on 
some trifling charge and searched at the police station. The 
paper was found and the incriminating words read; the minor 
charge was ignored and one for /ése majesdé substituted. It was 
proved at the trial that Schmidt had shown the paper to no 
one, but it is criminal to have anything injurious to the Kaiser 
even in your own waistcoat pocket. 


The British Bulldog.—The Stock-keefer has been taking 
away the character of the British bulldog. In short, it has 
suggested that this much-bepraised animal is no better than 
any other cur. Now I am not concerned to defend the prize 
monstrosity bred for his bandy legs and wheezy chest and 
impossible upper jaw—or is it the lower one that is abnormal ?—neither am | disposed 
to maintain that the British bulldog is now, or that he ever was, ‘a ferocious, blood- 
thirsty beast,” but when you get away from this imaginary bulldog and the society 
specimen of the degenerate in dogs you may stiil find bulldogs of the old breed through- 
out the country, faithful and fearless as no other dog can claim to be—‘ real grit right 
through” as a Yankee once told me when he was carrying a specimen home to 
the West. I have seen the bulldog put to the test on many occasions, but I have 
never known one to show any lack of courage or any disposition to let go when he 
has once got hold, and I have never known one to be quarrelsome. 


H--OWHAN 
Ne 


What a dirty face 
you've got, Billy 


Carn't’elp it, ain't 
‘ad no company for 
weeks 
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fter watching some of the best skaters in London in a waltz at 
Prince’s on Sunday afternoon | wonder how anyone who can 
execute those beautiful cur es and swirls on the ice—surely the best 
form of the poetry of motion—can ever again do anything so dull 
and jerky as to dance on a floor. I would give much to be able to 
skate like that. It must be the most perfectly soothing and restful 
thing there is. 

Another striking thing was the unsuitability and want of charm 
in the average dress. A few of the women had short, pretty skirts. 
Mrs. Ernest Syres, who skates like an angel, was dressed with perfect 
taste and appropriateness, but most of them were unintelligently 
clad. The blouse I am sure is wrong ; it cuts the body in two most 
unbecomingly. 


ad ss 


I wonder whether I am mistaken or whether cabmen really are 
becoming more friendly and reasonable. My own experience of cab- 
men of late has been entirely agreeable ; they have driven well and 
taken the fare without either a murmur or one of those deadly looks of 
discontent of which they have the secret. 

Cabs, too, are improving. The other day I was in a hansom 
that had an electric light in the roof and a pneumatic communication 
with the driver. It is true that when I pressed it he did not pay any 
attention, and the switch for igniting the lamp was broken ; but the 
presence of these devices was a guarantee of good faith, and the 
cushions were soft. 


os by 


The production in New York of Mr. Pinero’s play without the 
doll should recall many old jokes about American prudishness, 
also jokes about Ham/et with the Prince of Denmark omitted. 

I witnessed the other evening the great stocking incident (as I 
understand it is called) in 7he Freedom of Suzanne, and was more 
than commonly amused by its foolishness. Given a cold and wet 
foot and a warm fire the natural thing is to bring them together. 
Not so, however, the dramatic thing. The dramatic thing seemingly 
is on no account to let the foot be placed in front of the fire, because 
by so doing, owing to the arrangement of the stage, the audience 
would lose sight of Miss Tempest’s white and daring leg. A little 
more thought and carpentry and the incident would be both natural 
and charming ; as it is it is so obviously a device to get stupid people 
to the play as to make one feel foolish. 


S ss 


But so long as plays are written for British audiences there is no 
hope for the drama. Even at Candida, which drew for the most 
part picked audiences of the more thoughtful kind, there was again 
and again laughter at the wrong time, as when Eugene exclaimed, 
“Thatv’s brave; that’s beautiful!’—perhaps the most thrilling 
moment in the play. Perhaps it is Mr. Shaw’s punishment for 
succumbing to every temptation dangled before him by the devil of 
facetiousness that when he says brave and beautiful things there 
should inevitably follow the’guffaw of the vacant mind. The gods 
are just. 

Merely Mary Ann was a very good example of the deadly effect 
on aman of genius of writing for laughs, for if any living author 
has genius, the author of Ghetto Tragedies has it; and if ever 
there was a play in which genius had no part, it was WZerely Mary 
Ann. But it was exactly what the audience wanted. They were 
never in doubt when to laugh. I did not see it until the last night, 
when Miss Robson made her pretty little speech, and I wondered 
how long it would have run had she not been in it. 


bat ss 


It was apropos of Merely Mary Ann that a friend of mine 
suggested that managers should add to the programme a notice 
stating how important it was that the audience should leave before 
the last act. 

There was a celebrated and successful French editor whose 
system of editorship involved no interference with his contributors 
beyond the excision of the first paragraph of every article. The 
excision of the last act of every play would be an equally helpful 
measure, 
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How feluctant the restaurateur is to learn lessons. The other 
day I dropped into Pagani’s for lunch and ordered something simple 
and a bottle of Munich beer. Then I looked at my watch ; it was 
twenty-two minutes to two. The place was full and everyone was 
bustling about, and I can understand why the cooking should take 
some little time. I therefore make no complaint as to the kitchen, but 
there was no reason on earth except an idiotic convention why I 
should not have received the Munich beer until exactly two o’clock. I 
asked for it three times, and on each occasion the waiter said ‘‘ Yes,” 
but so powerful is habit that he could not bring himself to provide 
me with the bottle before he brought the food. 

I watched several other persons near me and all seemed to be 
sharing my own impatience, and all of them could have been 
soothed and tranquillised had they had the opportunity of drinking 
a little. Why cannot this simple fact be assimilated ? There ought 
to be examinations for waiters and ves/aurateurs, as for soldiers 
and doctors and accountants, in which a few of the more elemental 
characteristics of human nature were put into them, as for example, 
that a hungry man is usually a cross man and does not come again 
if he is kept too long empty. 


* os 


I heard the other day an experience illustrating how greater a 
danger than a little knowledge can be no knowledge at all. A friend 
of mine who knows nothing strolled into Christie’s while a sale of 
old silver was in progress and was struck to find that the bidding for 
a number of very fine old spoons had stuck at a figure no higher 
than tos. 6d. The price seemed to him so low that he hastened to 
bid another 6d. and had the lot knocked down to him. He now 
knows, as he did not then, that old silver is sold by the ounce. 
However, he found that the previous bidder was willing to take the 
lot at ros. 6d. the ounce, and he thus paid only a few shillings for 
his lesson. 

Christie’s is a very pleasant place to drop into on one’s way 
home and see what pictures are on view. Iam always terrified of 
attending any sale. I am so certain that I shall look at the 
auctioneer and suddenly contract an involuntary nodding of the 
head which may cost me thousands before it can be explained. 
All auctioneers frighten me. 

The safest thing is to stand behind the rostrum. It is also a 
very interesting thing to do, because then one can see the different 
ways in which bids are made by those who have no doubts about it. 
There are as many different ways of making bids as of writing tribal 
lays, and the auctioneer thinks them equally right. He is as good as 
a blind horse in the identical value which he sets upon a wink and 
a nod. 


4 SS SS 


LOGIC 


{The Birmingham gunmakers declare that no crime has been prevented) 
by the passing of the Pistols Act, and they demand its repeal.] 


’Tis useless, the gunmakers loudly declare, 
To try by mere bald legislation 

On pistols and guns and the like to repair 
The moral defects of the nation. 


It was hoped when the Commons designed us the Act 
Which the Birmingham gunmakers shun so |] 

’T would accomplish much good. As a matter of fact, 
Can we truthfully say it has done so? 


They declare that the views that were held at the time 
May be looked upon now as exploded— 

That it’s not done its work in the checking of crime 
Or that fool—Didn’t-know-it-was-loaded, 


“Since that really extremely unfortunate day 
When the King to the measure assented, 

Can you even produce,” they triumphantly say, 
“One crime that the Act has prevented?” 
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If Not Yourself, 


An Exhibition of Old Glass.—There is at present on exhibition 
at Mortlock’s in Oxford Street some very representative and beautiful 
examples of old English glass, the property of Mr. Charles Edward 
Jerningham, who has already lent to the South Kensington Museum 
another part of his collection, which is confined to English glass of 
the best periods. 


The Yard Glass.—There are only a few—very few—thousand 
really good old glasses left in the world, for it is a very perishable 
substance, and as it has not 
been valued of late most 
pieces have been broken. By 
letting the public know that 
old glass of the best sort is 
of great interest and worth 
it is hoped that much more 
care will be taken of the little 
there is and that good speci- 
mens now hidden away may 
be brought to light. But 
glass, even with the greatest 
care, is so liable to break 
from change of temperature 
alone that it is hoped the 
best pieces will be gathered 
together and presented to 
museums, otherwise in a 
hundred years there may 
be scarcely any left. For 
instance, in the Jerningham 
collection at Mortlock’s there 
is a “half-yard” glass, a very 
thin, long glass which it is 
almost a miracle has survived 
to these days, the more so as 
only the wildest drinkers must , 
have used a puzzle glass of 
the kind, and that for mere amusement. Lord Sackville has two 
“yard” glasses at Knole, and there are only about a dozen of the 
“yard” and “half-yard” glasses known to exist. 


Commemorative Glasses.—Of punch bowls Mr. Jerningham has 
many, and of different periods, and also a rare glass ladle in his 
collection lent to the South Kensington Museum, as well as a quaint 
sugar-crusher at Mortlock’s. There is also on exhibition at Mort- 
lock’s a tankard of the time of George II. with a very scarce coin 
inserted in the glass 
with “Lima” in- 
scribed on it. 
When we took a- 
town in olden times 
we coined a few 
pieces and inscribed 
the name of the 
place on them. 
There is another 
which has a coin 
of Queen Anne 
blown into its 
base, a glass 
which belonged to 
Lord George Gor- 
don of riot fame, 
having his initials 
and arms engraved 
on it, and a glass 
belonging to 
George II. with his initials. The 200 pieces odd show for the first 
time to the public at large examples of most of the drinking vessels 
used by our ancestors. Mr. Jerningham’s great aim now is to get 
up a glass exhibition on a big scale, bringing together all the fine 
specimens there are in the hands of collectors and in old country 
houses. There has never yet been such anexhibition. The greatest 
authority there has ever been on glass is living now—Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne. 


Who 


MR. C. E. JERNINGHAM 
Who collects old glass 


AN INGENIOUS QUESTION 
CALLING FOR CLEVER ANSWERS. 


OUR “WHO AND WHY” CONTEST. 


Jf you had to be somebody else, who would you rather be, and why? 


For the Best Answer to this Question in 100 words or less 
For the Second Best Answer 
Other Answers may be published, but will not be paid for. 


Prize letters to be selected from those received up to and including Wednesday, Jan. 25. 
One coupon, which will be found on an advertisement page, to be enclosed with letter. 


Address ‘‘Who and Why” Editor, ‘‘ Tatler” Office, Great New St., London. 
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Would You Be? 


Marmaduke of ‘“‘ Truth.”—Mr. Jerningham, to whose patient 
and discriminating research the preservation of so many splendid 
examples of old English glass is due, is a gentleman of very 
interesting personality, and is known to a wide circle of admiring 
readers as the witty and cultivated writer of the “ Marmaduke” 
letters in 77w¢h. Hecomes of one of the oldest Roman Catholic 
families in England, that of the Barons Stafford, and was educated 
at Beaumont and Stonyhurst, where he was for three years senior 
philosopher and captain of the first eleven. He has composed and 
published waltzes and _ set 
songs to music, while in one 
of his more serious moments 
he established, together with 
Sir Reginald Beauchamp, the 
Self-Help Emigration Society, 
which has done an immense 
amount of good in promoting: 
the best kind of emigration 
to the colonies. 


~ Pantomime Children.—A 
grandmotherly Government 
has raised the age of em-. 
ployment, and the Christmas 
theatre no longer sees the 
little mites upon the stage 
that toddled on behind the 
footlights twenty or thirty 
years ago. But there are 
still some very youthful 
** supers” amongst the sprites 
and goblins of the pantomime. 
When they are under school 
age the leading theatres now 
provide them with a school- 
mistress. Drury Lane has 
had one for years, and 
has given the children a dinner on the premises as a foundation 
for the teaching. Pantomime training begins as far back as 
October, and the first effects are shown in most cases at a very 
early stage in the grown-up walk of the little one, the set of a 
feather, or the fall of a skirt. A separate dressing-room is the 
ambition of most—an ambition generally unattained—and like their 
elders rivalries and jealousies are keen and sometimes outspoken. 
Hard work and long hours on the one side are balanced on the other 
by patting and petting behind the scenes and the plaudits of “the 
front ” if the panto- 
mime child is lucky. 


. I often wonder 
Second whether the embryo 
Series “star” should be 
happy or miser- 

able. 


A Fuchsia 
Country.—Here in 
England people 
who are fond of 
fuchsias have all 
the trouble of keep- 
ing them under 
cover through the 
winter, but over in 
Ireland, and espe- 
cially in the west, 
you may see them 
out in the open— 
whole hedges of them—all the year round, and in favoured spots 
they struggle to bloom right up to Christmas. There are probably 
a few places on the English south-west coast where the same mild- 
ness of climate prevails and where you may pick fuchsias out of 
doors in late autumn or winter, but they are not many; I have 
seen them at a pretty village near Ilfracombe. Roses are more 
hardy, and I have seen them in bloom on Christmas Day as ‘near 
London as Croydon, 
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week from any quarter. 


script will be returned. 


UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 
The story must Le addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
The Editor will publish and pay small.amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier tissues. 


Miss E. F. Reeve, Christianstrasse 29, Dresden, Saxony, will receive 
a guinea this week for the following :— 
Wonders of the Telegraph 
An old countrywoman had ason who had to go out to the 
war soon after the erection of the first telegraph wires in her 


village. After a time he wrote to say he would like a new pair of 
boots. His mother accordingly bought him a pair, and having 


learnt that one can telegraph all over the world without any diffi- 
culty, she hung the new boots on the wires running at the bottom 
of her garden. In the night a tramp came along, and seeing the 
brand-new boots hanging so temptingly overhead, took them down 
and hung his own up instead. Next morning the old woman 
came out and, overjoyed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well I never ! if my Tommy 
hasn’t got his new boots already and sent the old ones home for 
repairs.” : 
Alternative Uses 

Perhaps it was the same old dame who, seeing electric light 
for the first time in a shop window, went in and asked what it 
was and how it was made. The clerk explained that the bright 
light was caused by a series of electric currents. ‘Electric 
currants !” said the old lady, “ well, give me half a pound, and if 
they don’t do for lighting they’ll come in useful for puddings.” 


Mrs. Watson, Spring Place, Liberton, Midlothian :— 


Aurora Borealis 

It was in a remote Irish village, and a locum ‘tenens had been 
attending the doctor’s patients. One ofthese had unfortunately died 
in arather mysterious manner. At the inquest which took place 
the coroner asked the /ocwm what disease the patient had died from. 
“ Pneumonia,” was the unhesitating reply. “ Indeed, and what was 
the last thing you administered?” ‘‘Ipecacuanha.” ‘Good lord ! 
man, you might as well have given him the aurora borealis.” ‘Ah 
begorra, and wasn’t it just what oi was goin’ to give him next, but 
he doied first.” 


Mr. G. Wilber, 83, Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris :— 


A Clerical Joke 

A well-known Birmingham clergyman who is a widower and 
the father of two charming grown daughters is also something of 
a wag. During his holiday last summer he sent the following 
telegram to his daughters: “‘ Have just married a widow with six 
children. Will be home to-morrow.” The next day he arrived 
alone and found his daughters in tears. ‘‘W—where is the 
w—widow ?” they sobbed in unison. ‘‘Oh,” he replied, a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “ I married her to another man.” 


From Mr. F. W. Kellaway, 229, Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston :— 


Precaution 

A Scotsman who was suffering from severe toothache decided 
to have the offending molar extracted and called on a dentist for 
that purpose, who recommended him to have gas, telling him he 
would just go to sleep fora minute and know nothing about it. 
The canny Scotsman pulled out his purse and began to count its 
contents. ‘Oh never mind the fee till afterwards,” said the 
dentist. ‘‘ Hoots, man,” came the reply, “I was na’ thinkin’ 0’ 
the fee, but if there’s to be ony goin’ to sleep I thought I wad 
like to ken hoo much I had first.” 


Mr. Clement Wilks, 15, St. Mary’s Road, Highbury, N. :— 
Solicitude Misplaced 

A well-known general who prides himself upon the warm 
interest he takes in the personal comfort and welfare of the rank 
and file under his command was proceeding one morning upon 
an inspection of the dinner rations. On his approaching the lines 
two orderlies bearing between them a tub containing some steaming 
hot liquid emerged from the door of a “cookhouse.” ‘ Stop,” 
called the general, “I will taste the soup.” One of the orderlies 
attempted a respectful remonstrance. ‘‘ Nonsense!” said the 
general, “bring a spoon.” He tasted. ‘‘Ugh! Great Scott ! 
You men don’t drink this stuff? It tastes like dirty water!” 
We don’t, sir. It is!” 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31. 
r=) 


Mr. A. Richardson, Austhorpe Lodge, Austhorpe, Whitkirk, Leeds, 


sends the following :— 


The Nonplussed King 


It was customary with Fredetick the Great whenever a new 
soldier appeared in his guards to ask him three questions, viz. : 
‘© How old are you?” “ How long have you been in my service ?” 
“ Are you satisfied with your pay and treatment?” It happened 
that a young soldier, born in France, who had served in his own 
country desired to enlist in the Prussian service. His good figure 
caused him to be immediately accepted, but he was totally ignorant 
of the German language, and the captain, giving him notice that 
the King would question him in that tongue the first time he saw 
him, cautioned him at the same time to learn by heart the three 
answers that he was to make. He accordingly learnt them by the 
next day, and as soon as he appeared in the ranks Frederick 
came up to interrogate him, but he happened to begin with the 
second question and asked him, ‘ How long have you been in 
my service?” ‘Twenty-one years,” answered the soldier. The 
King, struck with his youth, which plainly indicated that he had 
‘not borne a musket so long as that, said to him much astonished, 
“How old are you?” “One year, an’t please your Majesty.” 
Frederick, more astonished still, exclaimed, “You or I must 
certainly be bereft of our senses.” The soldier, who took this for 
the third question, replied firmly, * Both, an’t please your Majesty.” 
“This is the first time I was ever treated as a madman at the 
head of my army,” observed Frederick. The soldier, who had 
exhausted his stock of German, kept silence, and when the King 
questioned him again to try to solve the mystery the soldier told 
him in French that he did not understand a word of German, at 
which the King laughed heartily and advised him to learn that 
language. 

Could it be Done? 

A colonel in the French Army who had a great eye for neatness 
but not much of an ear for music took occasion one day to com- 
pliment his bandmaster on the appearance of his men. ‘ Their 
uniforms are neat,” said the colonel, ‘‘and their instruments are 
nicely polished and kept in order, but there is one improvement 
that I must insist upon.” ‘What is it, colonel?” “You must 
train your men when they perform to lift their fingers all at exactly 
the same time and at regular intervals on their instruments, so 
—one, two. One, two.” 


Sent by Miss C. Beal, Cook’s Hill, Mundesley, Norfolk :— 
A Postscript 


A woman wrote to her lover begging him to send her some 
money. She added by way of postscript, “I am so ashamed of 
the request I have made in this letter that I sent after the postman 
to get it back, but the servant could not overtake him.” 


A Covert Hint 


During the late sessions at N—— a man was brought up by a 
farmer and accused of stealing some ducks. The farmer said that 
he should know them anywhere and went on to describe their 
peculiarity. “Why,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ they cannot be such 
a very rare breed, I have some like them in my own yard.” 

““That’s very likely, your honour,” said the farmer, “these are 
not the only ducks of the same sort that I have had stolen 
lately.” 


From Mr. W. H. Gibson, 49, Blomfield Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. :— 
A Problem in Metaphysics 


He was a young man and not used to dinner parties. At 
his side sat a lady, and in front of him were a chicken and a fried 
sole on which he was expected to do execution. His fair neighbour 
wished for a piece of the sole, and after a moment’s hesitation he 
attacked the chicken in the region of the wing. ‘ No,” she said 
in a louder tone, ‘the sole.” More hesitation, and he tackled 
a leg as a long shot. ‘No, no; the sole, the sole,” reiterated 
the damsel, With a weary, puzzled air he pushed the dish towards 
her saying, ‘‘ Here, take it, body, soul, and all.” 
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“OLD JOHN 


He" and I almost had a quarrel about 

our summer holiday last year. I was 
awfully sick of town and. theatres and “at homes” and. simply 
longed for the country. Harry said it was sucha short time since 
our honeymoon—we’ve been married nearly eight months, you 
know—that he could not afford another outing. Really I never 
knew anything so mean and I told him so. But it was no good, so 
I determined to get my holiday by guile. 

When we went down to Wales for our honeymoon Harry did not find 
time to do any fishing, although he took no end of rods and tackle. 
You see there were so many beautiful views to look at, so many hills 
to climb, and so many pretty little glens to visit where one could 
have wandered for hours if one had wanted to without meeting a 
soul. Now, I knew he was just dying for some fishing because | 
heard him talking to Mr. Philips about some inn down in Norfolk 
where they had once been together, and Harry expressed a keen 
desire to go there again. So one night while he was dressing for 
dinner I put all his rods in the umbrella stand, dropped a loose hook 
into one of his gloves, and left a copy of the /ve/d on his study 
table. I was particularly nice to him at dinner and kissed him so 
sweetly when he said he was going round to the club for a game of 
billiards, When he had put on his overcoat I heard him make some 
remark about not being able to find his stick, and he threw the rods 
into the corner and swore—he’s fearfully irritable. Then he began 
to put his gloves on, and there was a fearful yell. Really I never 
heard such language! I had to speak to him quite severely about 
it. Poor boy, I hadn’t meant to hurt him so. Lhe hook stuck right 
into his left thumb and made it bleed dreadfully. When I had bound 
it up it was so sore that he said it was no use attempting to play 
billiards as he could not make a rest for his cue. I told him I 
thought he could afford to let billiards take a rest for that night, but 
he only mumbled something 
himself into the study. 

1 went up to bed early and, after brushing my hair, put on 
a pretty pink dressing jacket which he is particularly fond of, 
tied a handkerchief soaked in» scent round my head, turned 
down the gas, and lay on the sofa in front of my fire to wait for 
Harry. He came up about eleven, yawning, and seemed to have 
quite got over his bad temper, for when he saw me lying there he 
took me in his arms and said I looked absolutely lovely—silly boy ; 
I’m not a bit pretty really, or at any rate only a tiny bit—and that he 
was a brute to have left me alone all the evening. I thought so too, 
but I was not going to tell him so at that stage of the game. 1 told 
him not to worry about me, that I wanted nothing except to be with 
him and to feel his arms round me. And I put my head on his 
shoulder and sobbed quietly till he was nearly beside himself. Don’t 
you think I’m cute? Next evening at dinner he handed me a 
telegram from Horning saying rooms had been reserved for us at the 
Ferry House. To keep it up I madea great fuss about having to 
hurry off so, and the expense. However, we went away by the 
dinner train next evening from Liverpool Street. 

It was dusk when we got to Wroxham, and everything looked so 
pretty as we were driven along the four miles of country road to 
Horning. Such a dear, sweeet little inn, and such a clean, cosy 
country bedroom with a large feather bed and ever so many doors 
leading into it—the room I mean, of course. And we had a little 
wee sitting-room with cases of stuffed fish in it which smelt horribly 
of dinner. That is, the room did because it led into the kitchen—at 
least, when I say kitchen | thought it was the kitchen at first because 
the landlord and all his family had their meals there. Such dear 
children, and one cf them the sweetest, most precocious, dear little 
boy of six you ever saw. But in the evenings the “ kitchen” seemed 
to be used as a general meeting place for the whole village. A horrid 
thing happened that night. There was a way into the kitchen through 
our sitting-room, and after dinner, when the lamp was burning rather 
low and just as Harry had taken me in his arms and was kissing me 
on the sofa—that sounds rather funny, doesn’t it ?—the local police- 
man walked in, evidently not knowing we were there. We kept 
quite quict, hoping he would not see us, but it was so dark he could 
not find his way properly so turned up the lamp. He saw us at 


BARLEYCORN ” 


A Leaf from Maud’s Diary. 


about “ Job’s comforters,” and banged 
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By Gordon Meggy. 


once and simply fled, but untortunately caught his foot in the table 
leg—why have policemen such big feet ?—cut his head on the edge 
of the door, and had to be taken home. We never saw him again, 
but some days later another policeman turned up who to!d Harry 
that he had been transferred from Wroxham as the local man had 
been severely wounded in a fight with poachers. 

Harry was very enthusiastic at first and said he must get up every 
morning at three. But the water was out of condition, or the fish 
would not bite, or something was the matter—something always is, 
I notice—so he gradually got later and later and finally gave up the 
idea of fishing before breakfast, and lay in bed till ten, One of the 
numerous doors in our room led into the children’s bedroom, and 
such noisy children I never knew. They would begin getting up at 
six and would go on getting up, one at a time, till eight, each of 
them making more noise than the last. About seven the baby would 
wake and start crying. This woke the little boy, and he would fall 
out of bed and rush to the door to call for mother at the top of his 
yoice. Then he would call the baby names, or, if he happened 
to be in a particularly sweet temper, he would pick it out of bed and 
sing to it. That boy only knew one tune, a slow, heavy sort of tune, 
the sort of tune you could imagine a very old, withered boatman 
singing as he rowed against a strong tide with creaking rowlocks. 
I believe it was called “Old John Barleycorn,” at any rate, those 
were the only words he knew, and he used them for the whole song, 
refrain and chorus. 

From the time he woke up until the time he went to sleep I 
don’t. believe there was a moment when that boy wasn’t singing 
“Old John Barleycorn.” We used to hear him even at meal-times 
droning it out—whenever his mouth was sufficiently empty. After a 
day or two we quite abandoned all hope of getting out of earshot 
of that song. At first we used to row to the next bend of the 
river and tie up our boat in a nice shady nook, but even there the 
moment the wind shifted in our direction ‘‘Old John Barleycorn” 
would come floating over the water to ask us how we were getting 
on and whether we were enjoying ourselves. Finally, Harry found 
another nook about a mile away from the house where for one 
blissful half-hour we imagined ourselves safe. But, would you believe 
it, that child took the trouble to get into one of the boats and paddle 
just far enough to get within earshot. It was quite weird to hear 
“Old John ” come floating towards us so unexpectedly. 

“ How are you both ?” he seemed to say, and there was a half- 
pitying, half-derisive, note in his voice. “It’s not the least good 
you trying to avoid me. Here 1am, you see, an1 you can’t possibly 
get rid of me because | have taken a particular fancy to you two and 
mean to see as much of you as 1 can.” So we gave it up asa bad 
job after that and went back to our old spot near the inn. At night, 
sometimes, he would suddenly wake up and start on the first few 
bars, which gradually faded away as he went off to sleep again. 
Once, when he was more troublesome than usual, Harry got up and 
kicked the door and told the “little brat” to shut up. But it was no 
good, he only sprained his toe, and although after that the child was 
moved to another room it did no more than put him out of reach, 
and “Old John” used to wave his hand at us, so to speak, from 
the end of the passage. 

Harry had promised to teach me how to fish, but as he never 
seemed to catch anything himself I didn’t think it would be any use 
my trying. But the fourth day we tried another place and actually 
caught quite a lot. When I saw him pulling them up, one after 
another, I insisted upon his letting me try, and after making a great 
fuss he gave me his rod and began to put up another one for him- 
self. I had so many bites and lost my bait so often—of course I 
wasn’t going to touch his nasty worms—that, what with pulling my 
fish out and putting my bait on he took nearly an hour to get ready, 
and by that time the fish had stopped biting. Harry was furious. 
He said that as he had come down entirely to please me he thought 
the least I could do was not to interfere with his sport. What beasts 
men are! He kept pulling his line up and throwing it out again as 
viciously as possible. I was certain he meant to catch the hook in 
me, and when it tore all one side of my fringe net 1 just gave hima 
piece of my mind and I seized the worm tin, held it overboard, and 
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told him I would drop it in if he dd not apologise immediately. He 
looked as sulky as an old owl, but had to do it, and when | took off 
my net—it was all in rags—and showed him what he had done he 
only leered at meand told me to use it as bait, and that I had already 
done so once because he would never have married me had he seen 
me without one on. I could have cried! Just then he had a tre- 
mendous bite and found there was a big fish on his line. He kept 
pulling it in and letting it out again in a silly sort of way which 
made me think of that old rhyme about Nelly Bly who ‘‘ caught a 
fly and tied it to a string, let it out a little way and pulled it in 
again.” 

I asked him why he did not either pull it in or let it go 
altogether instead of playing with it like a cat with a mouse. But, 
like all bad workmen, he only muttered something about ‘ tools.” 
Aft r about five minutes he brought it close to the side of the boat 
and called out to me to give him the net quickly. I couldn’t for the 
life of me think what he wanted it for, but I picked it up from the 
bottom of the boat where I had thrown it, rolled up ina ball, and 
put it into his hand. He turned round towards me purple with 
passion, and just then the fish gave a splash and took Harry’s hook, 
and its own as well—thit’s rather neat, isn’t it? Harry said some 
most insulting things. Had I never heard of a landing net? Was 
I an absolute idiot ? I lowoked as dignified as it is possible to with 
one’s hair blowing about in one’s eyes, and told him I was more 
than surprised that he could so far forget himself as to lose his 
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temper over little things, and I threw his beastly landing net 
into the water. Then he sulked, of course—men always do when 
they have made fools of themselves—and pulled up the poles our 
boat was tied to with such a jerk that I fell backwards and hit my 
head against the side of the boat. When we got in I refused to eat 
any dinner, but fortunately there was more than a pound of choco- 
lates from Buszard’s in my trunk, and I ate every one before he came 
upstairs. When he found I would not speak to him he got cross 
and said it was too bad of me to make a beast of myself after he 
had arranged the trip out of consideration for me. Isn’t that like a 
man? I knew the truth about that and told him so. If I had any 
word in the matter we should never have come at all, and the money 
it cost us might have bought me a new dress, 

{ woke very early feeling horribly ill, and as Harry knew nothing 
about the chocolates he was quite nice to me. As soon as | felt 
better, however, he began to sulk agair, and | believe we should have 
been quarrelling to this day if that dear child hadn’t suddenly woke 
up and started * Old John Barleycorn.” . I caught Harry’s eye and 
we just fell into each other’s arms, for we both realised at the same 
minute that we had heard nothing of Old John for nearly eightcen 
hours. 

“Don’t you two be foolish any longer,” he said as plainly as 
possible ; “just make it up and be happy.” So we did, and when we 
got back to town Harry gave me such a dream of a hat as a 
memento that I simply had to have a new costume to go with it ! 


THE GUARD’S MISTAKE 


Stout Lady (who has booked two places on account of her size) to Guard of Coach: But | told you | wanted you to keep 


two places for me! 


Guard: And so | have, madam; one inside and the other out 
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st on’t you worry about him, my dear,” advised the Lady Superin- 


tendent soothingly. ‘* Much better to let them see that you 
don’t care in the Jeast.”’ 

“But I do,” said the girl of the transfer department, finding 
another handkerchief. ‘I care dreadfully. I hardly had a wink of 
sleep all last night. At breakfast I couldn’t eat a thing, and when 
you’ve got brothers who think they are funny——” 

“T know it’s hard,” said the middle-aged woman, “but do 
remember that you’ve had very little experience.” 

“Tf this is experience,” retorted the girl tearfully, “I don’t want 
much of it. I’ve a jolly good mind never to exchange conversation 
with a young fellow again so long as | live.” 

“T knew a case once,” said the Lady Superintendent, ‘‘of a girl 
who was over anxious. It happened a while ago and there’s no harm 
now in speaking about it. She thought at the time none of her 
friends knew, but it appeared afterwards that one of them at the very 
outset had discovered in a weekly journal an answer under the 
column of advice headed, ‘Love and Matrimony,’ and the various 
steps of her procedure were noted carefully. The answer was 
this :— 

“¢ Farnest Ethel (Stroud Green).—Indeed I do sympathise with 
you very sincerely. It is hard to think that one’s fiancé has become 
interested in politics, but it is harder still to find that the study of 
politics is gradually absorbing all of his time. You say that the very 
name of Gladstone makes you tremble. You must try to conquer 
this, dear Earnest Ethel, and you must endeavour to interest yourself 
in the subjects that interest your fazcé. Try to master the new Irish 
Land Act and make a determined effort to read leading articles. 
Write and let me know how you get on. In regard to the spots on 
the face——’ 

“That,” said the Lady Superintendent resting her head on the 
back of the lounge in the recreation-room, “that gives you the 
important part of the advice she received, and the printed word 
impressed her so deeply that she resolved to act upon it at once. 
Without saying a sentence to him she began to take in the Standard 
and the Daly News ; she found herself obliged to give up one of 
these on detecting a certain want of similarity in the opinions 
expressed in the two journals. The coin she threw into the air 
came down heads, and she decided to be a Conservative. She put 
aside Ouida and read Mallock; she gave away a cabinet photo- 
graph of Mr. E. J. Lonnen and bought one of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. She picked up wrinkles from the Vzneteenth Century 
and incidentally, I am sorry to say,” here the Lady Superintendent 
glanced round the room to ascertain if a looking glass could be 
seen without the trouble of moving, “incidentally she added some 
to her young forehead. He went away for a holiday at Broadstairs, 
and on his return she felt herself ready to meet him on his own 
ground. Time, Sunday afternoon ; place, Finsbury Park ; subject, 
‘Our Irish Troubles.’ He was there first,” went on the Lady Superin- 
tendent half closing her eyes, “ but she spoke first. I can picture the 
scene even now. 

**¢ Haven’t you got brown !’ she remarked. 

“© Health, he said in his deliberate way, ‘is one of the greatest 
blessings conferred on man. It is not sufficiently recognised that 
man owes it as a duty to his country ——’ 

“* Once we let Ireland go,’ she interrupted, ‘we’re done for. It 
seems to me—I don’t know whether you agree, dear—that England’s 
position in the nations of Europe will, if it gives in on this point, 
become, if I may venture to use the expression, null and void.’ 

“*A cold bath in the morning all the year round,’ he said, 
swinging his arms, ‘a ten-mile walk every day, and the con- 
stitution——’ 

“<«The movement strikes at the very root of it,’ she cried. ‘I’m 
inclined to think there is something in the arguments used by Lord 
Salisbury.’ 

“¢There’s a man who doesn’t take half enough exercise.’ 

“Tn fact,’ she went on, punching a palm of one hand with her 
fist, ‘I go further. I say that any statesman, so-called, who weakens 
the bond that exists between——’ 

“« Ethel,’ he said, ‘what are you talking about ?? 

“*¢ Politics !? 

“ve done with politics,’ he said ; ‘that last by-election sickened 
me, I’ve decided not to waste any more time on the subject. Life’s 
too short. So long as a man keeps himself healthy it’s about all he’s 
called upon to do, Can you cun and jump over that shrub ?? 


BY W. 
VI.—Pleasures of the 
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“¢T don’t run, and I can’t jump,’ she replied curtly, ‘and if I 
could I shouldn’t.’ 

““¢ Watch me,’ he said. 

“¢ Tf you had known the girl and her determination it would be 
unnecessary to tell you that within a week she had joined a gymnastic 
class, and that in a quiet way she was forgetting all she had gained 
concerning political afiairs. She did breathing exercises ; she prac- 
tised on the horizontal bar; she carried baskets on her head ; she 
learned to go through a number of grotesque performances, not one 
of which she could do now even though you were to offer the Bank 
of England as prize. Makes one’s bones creak merely to think of 
all that she did. When the quarterly entertainment had been 
arranged she handed him a ticket for the front seats without telling 
him/that she would be one of the p rformers ; this was a surprise to 
be reserved and sprung upon him. 

**¢ Not much in my line,’ he said. 

“¢ Whatever is your line, then ?’ 

“¢)ve been thinking the matter over, Ethel,’ he said, ‘and I’ve 
been looking up the statistics. Figures seem to prove that cultiva- 
tion of the body is generally done at the expens: of cultivation of the 
mind.’ 

“¢ Supposing one hasn’t a mind ?’ she demanded bitterly. 

““* Ethel,’ he said, ‘ you’ve got too low an opinion of yourself.’ ”” 

The Lady Superintendent, gazing steadily at the ceiling, gave 
a groan that finished as a sigh. The girl of the transfer department, 
forgetting personal troubles, patted her hand sympathetically, and 
with an effort the Lady Superintendent went on. 

“Sound, light, and heat,” she remarked in dreamy retrospection. 
“Mathematics. Inorganic chemistry. Biology, and wet Saturday 
afternoons in Epping Forest. Physiology. Zoology—every blessed 
thing,” with sudden heat, “ every blessed thing that youcan think of 
and don’t want to. Examinations with white sheets of foolscap 
paper in front of you, and a pen and an inkstand, and questions 
that make you wonder whether you have lost your wits or whether 
the people who set the paper never had any. I can remember 
some of them even now: ‘ What is the life-history of Anodonta ? 
Does it differ in any important respects from the life-histories of 
marine Molluscs? Try to account for any differences you may 
mention. Divide a given straight line 4 in. long into two parts 
such that the rectangle ’—doesn’t sound right I know, my dear, but 
I’m telling you the truth—‘ such that the rectangle contained by the 
whole and one part may be equal to the square on the other part. 
Measure the segments of the line and verify by treating the problem 
algebraicaily.’ How in the world | controlled my feelings and kept 
myself from rolling the examination paper in a ball and throwing it 
at someone I never can understand; I suppose I was in love. 
Perhaps my temper was a good deal better in those days. Coming 
out though, I am bound to say, fairly well; better than Ze did at 
any rate. And then, and then—— Lend me one of your handker- 
chiefs, my dear. We looked at the results together, and going down 
the steps | nudged him as usual to let him see that he might take 
my arm. 

“Ethel, he said, backing away, ‘in a situation of this kind the 
fewer words the better.’ 

“*¢ That doesn’t sound like you.’ 

“ “Tt may not sound like me, Ethel,’ he admitted, ‘ but it is me all 
the same. I don’t want you to turn round later on and accuse me 
of wasting the best years of your life. It’s only fair to tell you 
that. J am now going in for vegetarianism.’ 

“*Tm not,’ she said decidedly. ‘If I don’t have sandwiches for 
lunch I’m no good for anything.’ 

“* That can only mean, then, that all is over between us. 
trouble to send back the presents.’ 

“« You’ve never given me any.’ 

“‘« That simplifies matters,’ he remarked, ‘I don’t bear you any 
ill will, Ethel, and I shall always nod and say “Hullo!” when I 
meet you,’ ” 

The clock struck, warning the young women in the room that 
luncheon-time was over. The girl of the transfer department, 
greatly cheered and exhilarated by this recital of another person’s 
trouble, said with a determined manner as she prepared to go that 
young men were most peculiar, and that she would not greatly care 
if all of them were taken out on the deep blue sea and tipped over 
and drowned. At the door she waited for a moment. 

“All!” she repeated, “all! Excepting one.” 


Don’t 
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A Baby’s Kindred.—That 
very important little personage, 
Earl Grosvenor, for whom the 
King stood sponsor, starts life 
with quite an extraordinary 
number of relatives and_ is 
kinsman to half the great fami- 
lies in the land. His aunts are 
the Countesses of Shaftesbury 
and Beauchamp, Princess Pless, 


and Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West; his grandmothers, the 


Countess Grosvenor and Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West ; and his two 
great-grandmothers, Lady Olivia 
Fitzpatrick, mother of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West, and the Dowager 
Countess of Scarbrough, mother 
of Lady Grosvenor; whilst 
Katharine Duchess of West- 
minster (whose youngest son is 
just twelve years of age) is step- 
great-grandmother to the baby, if 
such a relationship is admissible. 


Aristocratic Aunts. — The 
youthful Lord Grosvenor’s great- 
aunts include the Marchioness 
of Ormonde, the Duchess of 
Teck, and Lady Chesham on 
the one side; Lady Bolton, the 
Countess of Bradford, and the 
Marchioness of Zetland on the 
other. The daughters of these 
three ladies are all married into 
different families, so that the 
baby has for cousins, amongst 
others, the Marchioness of 
Exeter (daughter of Lady Bolton), Lady Dal- 
keith and the Countess of Sefton (daughters 
of Lady Bradford), Lady Southampton and 
the Countess Fitzwilliam (daughters of Lady 
Zetland). Whilst Lord Grosvenor’s father 
has only one half-brother and two sisters, and 
his mother is one of three, his grandfather, 
the late Earl Grosvenor, was one of fifieen, 
not all of whom are living, and his erand- 
mother, Lady Grosvenor, one of seven. 


Little Lord Grosvenor’s Grandpa.—The 
baby has only one grandfather, Colonel Corn- 
wallis-West, who belongs to Earl De la 
Warr’s family ; his great-grandmother, Lady 
Olivia Fitzpatrick, was a sister of the 3rd 
Marquis of Headfort, so on the maternal 
side little Lord Grosvenor has connections 
with yet two other noble families. It will 
surely be some time before this all-important 
little earl will be able to reckon up “ his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts.” 


Hospitality at Audley End.—The present 
owner of Audley End is a lineal descendant 
of Sir Thomas Audley, to whom Henry 
VIII. gave the manor of Walden with the 
Jately-dissolvcd abbey of that ilk, and from 
whom the magnificent mansion built by the 
ist Lord Howard de Walden—afterwards 
Earl of Suffolk—was subsequently named. 
Lord Howard de Walden—he takes his title 
from the manor—is reviving the ancient 
hospitality of the house. He is as keen to 
entertain his friends. as he is to persuade 
them to take to athletics. The 1st Lord 
Howard de Walden was a remarkable man 


SOCIETY IN TOWN 


LADY PEEL 


Lady Peel is the daughter of Baron de Graffenried of Thun, 


Switzerland, and married Sir Robert Peel in 1897 


in his day, and when he was summoned to 
the House of Lords created a precedent which 
has never been followed. He was too ill to 
take his seat himself so he sent Lord Scrope 


to take it for him by proxy. I am afraid the 
present House of Peers would make short 
work of any attempt to repeat the incident. 


From the Banks of the Boyne.— A 
popular bachelor is Lord Athlumney, who 
has been A.D.C. to Lord Dudley since he 
went to Dublin as Viceroy and who served in 
a similar capacity under Lord Cadogan. Lord 
Athlumney is a tall, handsome Meath man, 
very prominent at ‘the Castle” court, and 
well known in London society too. He used 
to be in the Coldstreams before he went out 
to Egypt, where he was Director of Military 
Intelligence, about ten years ago. Up the 
Nile he got a little fighting with the Dongola 
Expedition, and he has served in South Africa 
as well, so he is not a mere drawing-room 
soldier. But in certain circles his real title to 
fame is the fact-—at least, I believe it to be 
the fact—that he is the best bridze-player in 
England. It does not detract from his dis- 
tinction either that he absolutely refuses to 
play for money. A few years ago he paid a 
visit to America, and now he thinks of taking 
a party of friends over there for a lengthened 
tour. 


Matrimonial Contrasts.—Society amongst 
its types presents many amusing matrimonial 
contrasts. There are couples who would 
naturally illustrate ‘The short and the long 
of it” or the more general legend, ‘ Extremes 
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meet.” It is a way providence 
has of maintaining a fair average. 
Take, for example, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley Martin, who re- 
turned from town last week to 
their beloved Balmacaan, which, 
by the way, they only rent. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin is stout and 
cheerful and charming and 
beaming, all smiles and expan- 
siveness. Mr, Bradley Martin is 
lean and keen and sharp-faced, 
the type of the successful 
American business man. That 
the former is boundlessly hos- 
pitable everybody knows, but 
few suspect that her husband is 
also lavishly generous. The 
people who criticised certain of 
their New York entertainments 
will also be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Bradley Martin is not 
at all ostentatious, and that one 
reason why he chose this country 
for his domicile was the fact 
that here he could live the life of 
a well-to-do citizen without the 
eternal advertisement which is 
the penalty exacted from the 
rich man in the States, 


Wintering in- Egypt.—Lady 
Stirling-Maxwell is to winter in 
Egypt with her husband as she 
has not yet quite recovered 
from her accident. Their 
marriage took place only three 
years ago, and they have no 
children. Lady Stirling- Maxwell did not 
change her name when she was wed. Her 
husband is head of the Maxwells of Pollok 
and her father of the Maxwells of Monreith, 
both branches of the same family, the original 
stock being the Maxwells of Caerlaverock. 
Sir John is yet young and ought to do well in 
politics, having served his apprenticeship as 
private secretary to Lord Knutsford at the 
Colonial Office more than ten years ago. His 
father, the late Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, was 
rather a clever man and achieved something 
like literary fame. 


The Dowager Lady Chesterfield. — 
Though she must be over seventy Dora Lady 
Chesterfield is still active, and is one of the 
patronesses of the children’s fancy-dress ball 
that is to be held at the Hotel Cecil on 
December 29. The Dowager Lady Chester- 
field is one of the Hays of Haystoun, an off- 
shoot of the Marquis of Tweeddale’s family. 
That particular branch of the Hays has had 
a chequered history and at one time the 
baronetcy was dormant till Lady Chesterfield’s 
great-grandfather claimed it. The Chester- 
field title, too, has several times in the last 
half-century passed from kinsman to kins- 
man, and in one notable instance without the 
Chesterfield property. The earl who died in 
1871 from typhoid fever, caught at the historic 
Londesborough Lodge shooting party, left 
Chesterfield House and Bretby and the bulk 
of his huge fortune to his sister, Lady Car- 
narvon, and her eldest son. These now 
belong to Lord Carnarvon. 
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SIX LITTLE MASQUERADERS OF THE NORTH 


Suggestions for .|| New Year Parties. 


MASTER JIM GALBRAITH (a gondolier) MISS HELEN GALBRAITH (an Eastern princess) MASTER IAN GALBRAITH (a toreacor) 


HARRY B. ROWAN (as Lohengrin) MISS MAY LANG (Daughter of the Regiment) MYNNE L. ROWAN (as Rosalind) 
FANCY DRESS IN GLASGOW 
Some of the costumes worn by the children at the fancy-dress ball held at St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, recently. A number of the dresses were made by Rowan and Co., 


the well-known costumiers of Glasgow. The photographs are by Warneuke of Glasgow 
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THk YOUNGER CHILDREN § OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED é STATES 


ARCHIE ROOSEVELT ON HIS PONY 


WHAT PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
THINKS ABOUT 
HIS CHILDREN 


President Roosevelt 
has frequently expressed 
his ideas about the edu- 
cation of boys and what 
they should be like. On 
a certain festive occasion 
he made this speech to 
his own and a collection 
of sixty Oyster Bay 
children :— 


“T want you all as 
you grow up to have a 
good time And while 
you are having a good 
time, work, for you will 
have a good time while 
you work if you work 
the right way. 


“If the time ever 
comes for you to fight, 
fight as you have worked, 
for it will be your duty. 
A coward, you know, is 
several degrees meaner 
than a liar; mean as a 
liar is. 


“Be brave, manly, 
and gentle to those 
weaker than yourselves, 
hold your own, and at 
the same time do your 
duty to the weak and 
you will come pretty 
near being noble men 
and women.” 


ARCHIE ROOSEVELT TALKS WITH THE POLICEMAN ARCHIE ROOSEVELT ON HIS BICYCLE’ 
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“ HEY, GOGGLES ” 

Teddy Roosevelt the 
younger and his 
brother, Kermit, regu- 
larly use a gymnasium. 
His first outside prac- 
tice in boxing came in 
answer to a boy's ques- 
tion, ‘‘Hey, Goggles, 
how’s your pa?"’ Fora 
spirited lad who knew 
something about boxing, 
runs the story, there was 
naturally only one 
answer. “If you're 
talking to me,’’ cried 
Teddy, ‘‘you may as 
well know that Iam as 
good a boy as you, 
goggles or no goggles. 
Peel off." 


The President is 
proud of his eldest 
daughter. ‘She is a 
girl,’ he said one day, 
‘who does not stay in the 
house and sit in a rock- 
ing chair. She can walk 
as farasIcan. Shecan 
tide, drive, ski, shoot— 
though she doesn't care 
much for the shooting. 
I don't mind that. It 
isn't necessary for her 
health ; but the out-of- 
door exercise is, and she 
has plenty of it." Mrs. 
Rooseyelt and all the 
family regularly. take 
walks of some five or 
six miles. 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT THE YOUNGER 


QUENTIN ROOSEVELT MOUNTED ON HIS PONY 
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TOMMY’S CHRISTMAS PART* 


ironies of modern life. li i 
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Tom Browne has here se 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
TY—YET TOMMY !IS NOT HAPPY 


t is clearly the older people who are most enjoying this ‘‘ children’s ” party 
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AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Year’s Plays.—lf the year that is 
slipping has not had many striking interests 
for playgoers it has been full of enterprise. 
Never before have I seen so many new plays, 
for my list numbers nearly eighty plays of 
more than one act, my previous record being 
seventy-two exactly 
ten yearsago. The year 
1904 has been marked 
by two features—a re- 
markable operatic out- 
burst and the success of 
classic or “ exotic” plays. 
So far as the ‘‘com- 
mercial” drama is con- 
cerned it has been a 
poor affair. 


Grand Opera.—The 
increased interest in 
Operatic music is pro- 
bably based on the 
popularity of orchestras, 
and through them of the 
great operatic writers, 
notably Wagner.  Cer- 
tain it is that London 
has got far beyond the 
simplicities of George 
Frederick Handel and 
the oratorio-writers. We 
have had three distinct 
spells of grand opera 
—the regular society’ 
season at Covent 
Garden, the San Carlo 
company, and, lastly, 
Mr. Charles Manners’s 
interlude at Drury Lane; 
und on the top of them 
all comes the authorised statement of Mr. 
Higgins that a new opera-house may be built 
somewhere on the Embankment as_ the 
Duke of Bedford wishes to utilise the existing 
house in Bow Street, which is very awkwardly 
situated. 


Ellis & Walery 
THE YOUNGEST SHAKSPEREAN PLAYER 


Miss Ethel Byrne in The Tempest at His Majesty’s 


With their daughter at Otuz Cottage, Bushey. 


Light Opera.—It has also been interesting 
to note that Mr. George Edwardes has intro- 
duced into his light musical entertainments a 
stronger operatic impulse than we have had for 
many years, for the great success of the season, 
both artistically and financially, has been M. 


. 


% 4 “ 


MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 


Terry. She bears the pretty name of Prudence 

Messager’s charming comic opera, Veronique, 
at the Apollo, while 7ke Duchess of Dantzic 
has had a triumphant career in the provinces. 


Classic and ‘‘ Exotic” Plays.—It has been 
left to the “ uncommercial” enthusiasts to give 
us “exotic” plays, and they have done so with 
unusual Javishness. Out of these endeavours 
the Court Theatre scems to have slipped 
unostentatiously into a permanent financial 
success. Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s John 
Bull's Other Tsland as interested me more 
than any other play during the year for it has 
got brains in every line and is not a réchauffé 
of ideas and situations which I have seen 
scores of times. The Stage Society has given 
us instructive work, though some of it, like 
Browning’s Soul's Tragedy, has been quite 
uninteresting from a stage point of view. Then 
we have had Mr. Philip Carr’s season of old 
English revivals at the Royalty, where all 
those who have wished to make themselves 
acquainted with our classics should have 
gone. Under the same catalogue I inciude 
Mr. Murray’s translation of Hippolytus, an 
absorbing production which actually bore 
revival. I need hardly say that Shakspere 
has proved a success with Mr. Tree and 
brought fortune to Mr. Oscar Asche at the 
Adelphi. Sir Henry Irving’s greatest success 
has been in the provinces. 
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The little girl was born two years ago and had among 
her godfathers and godmothers Mr. J. M. Barrie, Lady De la Warr, Lady Hothfield, and Miss Ellen 


The Play With a Purpose.—The enthu- 
siastic reception of Zhe Halls of Jericho 
would seem to show that the play with a pur- 
pose is not quite so dead as we have been led to 
believe. Mr. Sutro’s work goes far to support 
a firm belief of mine that people do not wish 
to be simply amused in 
the shape of laughter, 
but they do want to be 
interested and absorbed 
inthe playhouse ; and if 
you provide a play with 
a problem which is well 
within the ken of the 
average man, and if it 
satisfies the conditions 
of being a playable play, 
it will succeed. Now 
many of the problem 
plays that we have had 
are not good plays. 
They have frequently 
stated problems quite 
beyond the range of the 
average man, and the 
drama is very frequently 
a medium wholly un- 
suitable for their state- 
ment. If Mrs. Lyttelton, 
whose Warp and Woof 

a memorable item in 
the year, had had more 
stage skill her play would 
have run much longer 
than it did. It was at 


Ellis & Walery ; 
least interesting. 


The Best All-round 
Acting. —I1 think Mr, 
Bourchier has increased 
his reputation as an actor more than any 
other player in London during 1904. He has 
a restless energy which makes him tackle 
anything and everything, and he has had the 
great good sense not to getintoarut. His 
record this year has been brilliant. 


Byron 


THE OLDEST SHAKSPEREAN PLAYER 


Sir Henry- Irving, who has had a successful provincial tour 
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MISS DAISY JEROME, WHO PLAYS THE DUTCH GIRL 


Im “Mother Goose” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 


Jevome 
Miss Daisy. Jerome is an American —sister of Sadie Jerome, who is now married in South Africa. She madea great hit at the Lyric with her song, ‘Click went the kodak!” 
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MISS TREE’S UNDERSTUDY 


A Novelist’s Year ?—I note that someone 
has been trying to make out that this has 
been a novelist’s year ; but has it? Several 
plays, it is true, have been produced by 
novelists, but few of them, except 
Beauty and the Barge, have been 
a great success. I givea list of 
plays either written by novelists 
or based on novels :— 


Anthony Hope—Captain Dieppe. Febru- 
ary 15-March 11. 

Somerset Maughan—A Man of Honiur. 
February 15-March 12. 

Ronald Macdonald—The Sword of the 
King. March g-April 16. 

Richard Price with Mr. Fenn—Saturday 
to Monday. April 14-July 6 (one hundred 
times). 

R. N. Stevens with: Mr. Swete—Miss 
Elizabeth's Prisoner. April 16 

Frank Norris (and Miss Page)—Thz 
Wheat King. April 18-30. 

Stanley Weyman (adapted) —A Gen.le- 
man of France. June 6-11." 

Max Pemberton—The Finishing Schoo!. 
June 6-July 15. 

W. W. Jacobs and L. N. 
Beauty and the Barge. August 30. 

Justus Forman and Mr. Grundy—The 


Parker— 


Garden’ of Lies. September 3-Novem- 
ber 17. ° 
Israel Zangwill—Merely Mary Ann. 


September 8-December 17. R 
George Bernard Shaw--John Bull's ” 
Other Island, October to. as 
Mrs. Tom Kelly—The Master of Kingsgift. October 
17-28. 
Alfred Sutro—The Walls of Jericho, 
Mrs. Craigie-Jh- Flute of Pan, 


October 31. 
November 12-26. 


An Irish Play, ‘‘Peggy Machree.”— 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan will have introduced (at 
Wyndham’s) Londoners to Peggy AMachree 
before these lines appear. It tells how a high- 
born danisel, Lady Margaret O’ Driscoll, mas- 
querading at a village fairas Peggy Machree, a 


“We 
MISS DOLLY McCALLA 


& D, Downey 


ballad-singer, meets Barry Trevor. In order 
to gratify a crowd who had come to see a 
marriage which did not come. off they go 
through a mock ceremony, but as a real priest 
officiates the bond is made legal. Trevor 
enlists in the army, and when he returns ten 
years later disguised as a fiddler he is taken 
into the service of Lady Margaret. A villain 
is plotting against Lady Margaret, and Trevor, 
of course, comes timely to the rescue. Mr. 
Denis O’Sullivan is the hero and Miss Marie 
Dainton plays Peggy Machree. 


The Westminster Play.—I never attended 
the Westminster Play until this year, and 
I therefore found it very novel. I was struck 
with many things. In the first place there 
was a healthy disregard for the “press,” for I 
noticed that the very big gun of a morning 
newspaper had to stand a considerable time be- 
fore he managed to get a seat. I myself was 


perched among the boys, near two bright lads 
who carried wands like fairies, but 1 enjoyed 


Lallie Charles 
DAINTON 


MISS MARIE 


As Peggy Machree at Wyndham's 


the enthusiasm of my neighbours immensely. 
It was very quaint to see sherry being brought 
up on a silver salver by atrenchered boy to 
some of the guests, while a smaller butler-for- 
the-nonce brought ices to the young gentle- 
men with the wands. It was equally strange 
to find selections from Zhe Cingalee and 
The Duchess of Dantzic sandwiched between 
the stately acts of Andria. 


Topicality in Latin. — The epilogue was 
very funny indeed, especially the allusions to 
the Baltic fleet and the “mystico torpedo,” 
while the Magic Kettle introduced on a block 
of ice was genuinely witty, What, however, 
struck me most of all was the ineffectiveness 
of the Westminster pronunciation of Latin. 


‘‘Ladyland” at the Avenue.—Ladyland 
shows signs that musical comedy is on the 
turn, for Mr, Eustace Ponsonby has 
attempted to graft musical comedy upon 
comic opera. The music, by Mr. Frank 
Lambe‘t, is pretty if reminiscent. There 
is some capital acting, notably by. Miss 
Ethel Irving and Mr. Austin Melford. 
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MR. DENIS O’SULLIVAN 


. Miss Tree’s Understudy.—Miss Hamylton 

Hoey, Miss Viola Tree’s understudy, started 
her theatrical career nine months ago when 
she was only seventeen. Just before she 
took up the stage as a profession 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes painted her, 
and in a way his portrait helped 
to decide her choice. 


The German Theatre.—If you 
wish to.see a fine exhibition of 
the art of acting you cannot do 
better than go to the Great Queen 
Street Theatre, where the German 
Company is now performing. The 
theatre is extremely comfortable, 
the audience is always in infec- 
tiously gay humour, the plays are 
excellent, and every bit of the 
acting is masterly. The leading 
lady, Miss Camilla Dalberg, is 
one of the best comédiennes we 
have seen in London for some 
years. 


A Dream Play.—Miss B. G. 
Vulliamy is appearing in a dream 
prelude which she herself has 
written. The story tells how an 
ignorant old rag-sorter, striving 
to resist evil, dreams that she sees herself in 
a beautiful palace in Paradise. On her head, 
shining as brightly as a halo, is her old sieve. 
Her dress of rags (now clean) acquires the power 
of telling her about the people they had known 
on earth. The rags that had belonged to the 
cleverest or best people teach and cheer her, 
so when her dream ends the memory of it 
helps and comforts her, 


ka 
slimy Cassels 


MISS B. G VULLIAMY 
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Various Variety Entertainments 


The Coliseum.—London staris 1905 with the most unique place 
of entertainment of its kind in the world in the shape of the Coliseum 
and with a new theatre called La Scala. I have already dealt with 
the Coliseum, but I may add one or two particulars, It is evidently 
the intent of Mr, Stoll to make it quite’ a family place, for he has 
put the catering in the hands of Mr. Fuller, who has made tea-shop 
a fine art, and there is to be no intoxicating liquor, a great score 
for the tectotallers. Arrangements are made that you can lunch, 
tea, and dine between the performances. 
Meantime Mr. Moss has resigned his chair- 
manship of Moss Empires, Ltd., to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Stoll, who will thus have both 
the Hippodrome and the Coliseum under his 
eye. ‘The former entertainment is distinctly 
capable of improvement. Another variety 
entertainment has opened in the shape of 
the transformed Lyceum. 


Christmas at the Italian Circus.—Never 
have we had such a collection of clever 
animals as at the Italian Circus. One of the 
Christmas attractions is a steeplechase in 
which dogs, monkeys, ponies, and goats take 
part, and the performing animals, upwards 
of 200 in number, including the famous Malay 
bear, Madame Batavia, are very busy. Great 
amusement nightly is being caused by the 
eccentricity of the great acrobatic clown, 
Piccolo, and his football dog, Rigollo. 


Captive Animals.—To the first issue of the 
sixpenny all Mall Magazine 
Mr. H. J. Shepstone cortri- 
butes a paper describing Mr. 
Hagenbeck’s famous ‘“ park” 
at Hamburg. In the inmense 
lion-house there were thirty- 
seven lions, fifteen tigers, four 
lion and tiger cross-breds—an 
entirely new animal — and 
twenty-six jaguars, leopards, 
snow leopards, and panthers. 
In the , elephant - house 
he counted twenty-eight 
specimens of these giant 
beasts, and in an out- 
of-the-way corner four 
giraffes. In the various 
bear pits there were over 
fifty bears, including 
thirty polar and thirteen 
Japanese bears. Mr. 
“agenbeck in the course of a single twelvemonth often disposes 
or over eighty lions, tigers, and leopards, over fifty different sorts 
of bears, sixty elephants, seventy camels and dromedaries, and 750 
monkeys. Animal turns are quite the order of the day despite the 
danger often involved as witnessed at Nottingham, where Seeth’s 
lions mauled a pony to death, The elephants at the Palace and 
Leb’s animals at the Hippodrome are excellent of their kind. 


CHARLES LEB’S ANIMALS AT THE HIPPODROME 
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The Music of the Day 


The London Symphony Orchestra.—The seceders are doing 
magnificently. The epithet is a big-brush one and should not be 
often used, but I am only expressing the view of those who feel 
music finely. When Nikisch conducted the London Symphonists I 
thought that the climax had been reached, but the concert on 
the 15th, conducted by Herr Steinbach, was in some respects even 
better, for success has nerved the orchestra to the highest endeavour. 
Steinbach is a strong man. His very method of walking to his desk 
inspires confidence and foreshadows the 
vigour and enthusiasm with which he tackles 
his work. His method contrasts with the 
compression and concentration of Nikisch, 
for he conducts with his head, hands, and 
arms. Indeed, | never saw a more physically- 
determined beat in my life. We had a per- 
fectly delightful programme—two Beethoven 
items, the Bach Brandenburg concerto 
that was simply splendid, and a Brahms 
symphony finely conducted and finely played. 
The audience was so enthusiastic ‘at the 
finish that Steinbach was recalled several 
times; he finally dragged Arthur Payne off 
his chair, shook his hand and held it, while 
waving his other hand from the audience 
towards the orchestra. To be quite frank— 
even if comparisons are odious—the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra has much leeway to make up 
musically, though Mr. Wood still gets the 
bigger audience. His players, however, tend 
to become flat ; why, I do not quite know. 


A Suggestion.—The 
smoking concert of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society last Wednesday was 
very good and showed the 
varied talent of the playcrs. 
Mr. Ernest Ford has brought 
the orchestra to a high pitch 
of excellence, so much so 
that I should like to see 
Nikisch or Herr Wein- 
gartner have the op- 
portunity of conducting 
it for one night. This 
interchange of  con- 
ductors has been so suc- 
cessful in the case of 
the London Symphony 
Orchestra that the 
Amateurs might copy. 


“La Scala.”—The name of the latest theatre suggests music, but 
I believe the new playhouse will entertain the drama. It stands off 
Tottenham Court Road on the site of the house where the Bancrofts 
made their fortune. It has been built by the Chevalier Edmund 


-Dustin-Maddick, so well known to all first-nighters. The archi- 


tect is Mr. Verity, who is responsible for the Imperial. The old 
porch remains ‘ by the courtesy of the County Council.” 


Campbell & Gray 


DE GRACIA'’S ELEPHANTS AT THE PALACE 
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A POLAR NEWSPAPER: EDITED BY EDWARD TERRY. 


| THE SPITZBERGEN VINDICATOR AND POLAR PACK-“ET. 


Vol. I. No. I. 


CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 
ARTICLES. 

THE WORLD—THE FLESH—THE DEVIL. 
CIVIL AND UNCIVIL JOTTINGS. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH—BOTANY— 
PHLEBOTANY. 

FASHIONS BY ‘ ROSE.” 


EXTRANEOUS MATTERS (NOT COMPRISED 
IN ABOVE). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ie issuing the first number of the 

Spitzbergen Vindicator the editor 
has no desire to eclipse the ‘“ Mid- 
night Sun” (with which he has 
hitherto had the most friendly rela- 
tions) but simply to ease the minds 
of several ladies who have expressed 
the opinion that the absence of 
journalistic competition has led to a 
serious diminution in the brilliancy 
of the: latter organ. . . . The 
Vindicator will be conducted with- 
out fear or favour on strict cash 
principles (all others being strictly 
ignored). Contributions will be con- 
sidered confidential unless otherwise 
expressed, when they will be charged 
as advertisements at 10 ore per word. 
It will be obvious from the style— 
regardless of expense or grammar— 
in which the paper has been produced 
that the editor and his able staff 
(Mr. R. F. A. Spencer) have been 
imbued with no mercenary motives, 
still, contributions in money (English 
preferred), food, or clothing will be 
thankfully received by the proprietors. 

Iceberg Villa, Ey eal. 
Polar Pack. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ARDENT.—No, you cannot. 

CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. — Certainly. 
Always pleased to hear from our sub- 
scribers ! !! ! Byes 

Frosty.—Youare wrong. Spitzberzen 
was not discovered by 3 possibly 
you mean Penny Iceland. 1B At 

DRIVELLER.—* Why is a bald head 
like the Arctic regions ?” ‘ Because it is 
a great white bare place.” 


July 20, 1900. 


FASHIONS 
SPITZBERGEN 
Clothes will be fashionable, as bare 
skins are too costly. Scotch furze is 
always chic for ladies. It is considered 
good form to wear warm-coloured hair. 
Glowing cheeks and eyes flashing fire will 
be esteemed, but sparks of wit are dan- 
gerous. The success of the season was a 
creat on known as the chaos costume. In 
this toilet every article of attire, male or 
female, is piled on with reckless profusion, 
and though a little bizarre at first sight the 
Arctic eye will soon get accustomed to it. 
Editorial Note.—There is a lot more 
about chiffon, ruches, box pleats, tomfien- 
toches which we can only insert as an 
advt. 


POETRY 
From the Perrian of Ho-Mar-Kar-phan. 
Mollis-Abuti 
Hassan-a-cut-i 
Nollas-o-finis 
Molli-di-Vin-eis. 
Jag dty 


Tromso Bay 
By the Old North Cape Beer Shanty. 


Looking northward to the sea 
There’s a Cuzo boat awaiting, 
And I hore she’ll wait for me, 
For the fog is on the water 
And the hooter seems to say, 
“Come you back, you brainless idiot, 
If you don’t I'll go away.” 


Chorus : 


Second Note.—Too long for space but 
will be sung. See announcement. 


THE OWL TO THE PussyCaT 
Are you really as cold in your heart 
as your words are ? 

Have | been over bold ? 

Are you really as cold 

As the story is old as the songs of the 
birds are, 

Are you really as cold in your heart as 
your words are ? 


Editor's Note.—We have enough for 
five newsnapers. Poetry is simply a drug 
in our office, and if anyone sends more we 
shall refer them to our solicitors. 


EDITORIAL 


We have rejected rm ams of impertinent 
contributions, and we hereby offer a reward 
of one-half of the secretary’s salary for 
the discovery of the scoundrels who wrote 
letters to our office addressed to the 
“ Guzzlers” or “‘ Gutters Gazette.” 

1d Ar 
THE WEATHER 


Our correspondent at the North Pole 
describes a severe storm of rain, the drops 
vatying in size from one*shilling to one 
shilling and ninepence. 

Latitude - - 
Longitude - - 


None. 
Eee 


This unique newspaper was edited by Mr. Edward Terry on board a steamer while on a voyage along the coast 
The paper was entirely written by Mr, Terry, and is believed to be the most northerly journal ever issued. 


D. Foster, 20, Norfolk Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 
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Price One Kroner. 


LAW 


We understand that the breach of 
promise action, Workman v. Spencer, 
is down for trial on July 24 before Mr. 
Justice Smith. This will be a cause 
célébyve, the eminent counsel, Mr. John 
Haslam, Q.C., appearing for the plaintiff 
and Mr. Sergeant Terry for the defendant. 
We regret to hcar the defendant is seriously 
indisposed, but the plaintiff is treating 
the case with most unbecoming flippancy. 

185 108 


THE WORLD 


Norway (Spitzberger).— Tilhorer ikke 
nagan magt i verden Altsace Kan hvem- 
somhelst Ambord i s.s. Cvzeo Komme i 
unforstyrret Vesdiielse af dette nordlige 
Paradis. Eyaalt. 


FRANCE.—I1 faut absolument que nous 
sachions si nous avons vu le Soleil ou la 
Lune. Berle 

GERMANY.— 

Ach wie hurlich ist das Meer 
Wenns nur nicht si beweglich 
Ach wie hurlich ist die See war 
Aber wackelig oft, oh weh. 
eds 
Russta.—@PS6Q7MK. Deol. 


BERMONDSEY.—T he tanners have had 
an indignation mceiing to condemn the 
practice of making Norwegian (sheepskin) 
jackets from the skins of canine animals, 
which is sending their trade to the dogs. 


12-kroner 
Beads 


Note.—They refer to the 
clerical investments ! 


THE FLESH 


The interior of a supposed sandwich 
has been placed in the editor’s box. He 
would be pleased if the contributor would 
kindly forward the outer shells. — E. ‘T. 


THE DEVIL 


We regret that owing to the weather 
and the failure of the Gulf Stream our corre- 
spondent declines (in the hottest language) 
to leave his own fireside. This conduct is 
considered most insulpherable by the staff, 
and for his impertinence his appointment 
has been cancelled. We shalisend him no 
coals. BE. 


‘¢¥no is the thing at sea, 
The Fruit Salt all we three know, 
1 know Eno, ’e knows me, 
And we know you know Eno.” 
—ADVT. 


LOST 


A character (has been worn); the 
owner having no further use for it. When 
found please send to the Dogs’ Home. 

i lis 


With deepest regret and an abject 
apology from the Perpetrator. 
Epwarp Terry. 


Ditto from ‘the Staff.’’ 
R. F. ASHLEY SPENCER, 


of Norway to the North Cape and Spitzbergen in 1900. 
We are indebted for the copy reprinted here to Mr. Harold 
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Our 


\ X Je pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week, All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photo- 
gtaph must have plainly written on the 
back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may be 
sent at onetime. The nezative is not 
required, 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 


“ Friendly Girls,” Miss K. R. Image, 
St. Margaret’s, Bury St. Edmunds. 

“ An English Lady of High Degree,” 
W. R. Goodwin, Spring Cottage, Oxted, 
Surrey. 


Photographic 


HEALTH AND CONTENTMENT 


First Prize—A. N. Groome, 3, Wyburn Villas, Surbiton Hill 


BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCES 


Second Prize—Mrs. Forbes, 84, King Henry's Road, N.W. 


VILLAGE GOSSIPS 
Fourth Prize—C. F. Shaw, ‘Daily Express,’’ Nottingham 
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Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


“Scene on Grand River at Paris, 
Ontario, Canada,” W. J. Cameron. 
6011, Jefferson Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, U.S.A, 

“ Gorner Gorge, Zermatt, Switzer- 
land,” Miss C. Turner, 6, Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


“The Children’s Corner,” W. W. 
Brownlee, Corra Linn, Marlborough 
Road, Bournemouth. 

“ Tibetan Red-cap Lama Dancing,” 
Major J. Lampen, 17th Infantry, 
Almora, Kumaon, India. 


“La Mer de Glace et les Grandes 
Jorasses, Haute Savoie,’ Miss W. 
Halse, 38, Buckingham Palace 
Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

“A Sunday Morning Visit,” Miss 
O’Keeffe, the Buildings, Rendcombe, 
Cirencester. 

“A Nice Family,” Miss C. M. 
Partridge, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 

‘* My Lady and her Garden,” Miss 
M. Meinertzhagen, Brockwood, Alres- 
ford, Hants. 

““Neddy’s Day Out,” Richard East- 
ham, 6, Elgin Drive, Liscard, Cheshire. 

“Quai Vert, Bruges,’ Miss A. 
Krehl, 49, Clifton Hill, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. 


SITTING OUT 


Third Prize—Hon. Sylvia Brett, Orchard Lea,.Windsor Forest 


RED RIDING HOOD 


Fifth Prize—C. J. Hankinson, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth 
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The Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. IV. By Mrs. E. Ames. 


Here are the children Look at his eyes, A pipe in his mouth 


Making, you see, So large and bright, And a hat on his head 
A wonderful man They are made of plums Which he doesn't take off 
As tall as a tree. And are black as night. When he goes to bed. 


Here they are all To give a kiss “I'll come to-morrow 
Going in to tea; To the Snow Man white As soon as | can, 

Ellie remains And whisper a soft Don’t forget Ellie, 
Behind, you see, ‘Good night, good night. My dear Snow Man,” 


(To be continued) 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


wie ACT’ L 


SCENE: The dining-room at 48, Deanery Strect, Mayfair, Lord Walter Gayford 
. has made very fittle headway with his breakfast. He is a good-looking, good- 
natured young man whose hideous past is still going on. He is reading the 
“Daily Mail’? with a pained expression as though attempting to solve a break- 
fast-table problem. Lady Walter, a charming young woman, as pretty as a 
picture by Lallie Charles but with no surplus intellect, has successfully dealt with 
scrambled eggs, devilled kidneys, toast, and marmalade in a marked manner, 
He has not given her a single word of praise for her capital performance, 
NOTE.—She is a Christian Scientist. He is a sane man. 


~LADYS: You haven’t eaten much breakfast, Walter. 
WALTER (driefly): I ate all I needed. 

GLADYS (making conversation in an unpleasant way): Feeling 
chippy ? 

WALTER (wearily): A bit of a head, a siight dark brown taste in 
my mouth. I think V’ll take a teaspoonful of ‘‘ Waw-waw ” sauce 
and soda. (He does, and profits by the treatment.) 

GLADYS (repryoachfully) : Whcre were you last night ? 

WALTER (carrying the campaign into the enemy's country 
after the manner of an accomplished husband): Confound it ! 1 
was.enjoying myself. I was dining with Tubby Paravicini at White’s, 
then we went on to Lady Madcap, and afterwards had supper at 
the Continental with a few carefully-selected friends. It’s entirely 
your own fault; you insisted on going to one of your Christian 
Science orgies instead of being a jovial companion to your husband 
as you used to be before you got smitten by this comic creed. I’ve 
no patience with you. : 

GLApDys: You never had much. (Extively without kindness) 
Is the head very bad? I mean, does it seem very bad ? 3 

“WALTER (t77ilably): | know whether my head’s bad or not. 
A man of my experience doesn’t make any mistake about a thing 
like a head. , 


GLADys: You know, Walter, that if you were a Christian, 


Scientist you would understand that there is no such thing as pain. 
You only imagine you’ve got a headache. 

WALTER : Hang it all, | earned this headache if ever a man did. 
This headache cost me about atenner. I’ve paid for it, and I’ve 
got it. : 

GLADYS (bitterly but brainily): Headaches are the receipts 
which the Goddess of Pleasure gives to her customers. (Zyzug) You 
are breaking my heart. é 

WALTER (with absolute truth): And you are breaking up my 
life. You are making a complete fool of me. Everybody chaffs me 
about you. It’s absolutely absurd for a man to have a wife who is a 
Christian Scientist. It’s absurd, without being smart. It’s not done. 
It’s out of date. It’s all wrong. 

GLADYS: If ov/y you would believe, we would be happy. You 
used to be so devoted to me. — 

WALTER : Dottyness is a big price to pay for devotion. I can’t 
understand nine-tenths of what you say. You talk about matter not 
being matter and maintain that mind is everything and all=in-ail, 
You tell me that illness doesn’t exist and that criminals only imagine 
that being hanged is fatal tothem. The brain whirls. Then you 
bring all sorts of wild, weird, wigged women to the house, women 
who are received into the Christian Science Church presumably 
because they are not received anywhere else. (Zhrows down his 
faper with unrighteous indignation.) 

GLADYS (bearing with him as ts the duty and the privilege of 
a suffering wife): Pardonme, Wally, Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy—-— 

WALTER (interrupting in the brutal manner of a sensible 
hustand): That woman! That nameagain! Se knows that pain 
is not imaginary; all right. Though this American crank founded 
your “religion” yet when she had her teeth rémoved she had them 
taken out with gas. She now wears what she calls “artificial 
dentures.” As she believes in the unreality of pain, -1 suppose she 
believes in the reality of artificial snappers ? 

GLApys: Mrs. Eddy has explained all that in Scéence and 
Health. 

WALTER : No doubt; she can explain anything, but no human 
being outside Dottyville can understand her explanations. 

GLaApDYS (béting her lif): Thank you. You suggest that I’m 
insane, : 

WALTER : Everybody is insane about something. I’m insanely 
in love with you and I want you to be insanely in love with me. 
That is the only form of insanity I can allow on the premises. 

GLADYS (not altogether lucidly) ; How like a man ! 

" WALTER (i the sort of tone that would irritate a saint” as 
the saying ts): Well, if you don’t want your husband to behave like 
a man, what the dickers do you want him to behave like ? 


THE TATLER 


BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


Guapys (rising from the table and behaving like an angel who 
could fly if she wished but refrains from doing so because she 
considers the proceeding would smack of ostentation) : 1 see it’s 
no good talking to you about anything really important. (JZoves to 
the door with that “ stately grace” which ts so irritating in one’s 
own wife.) Don’t forget to pay the £200 housekeeping money into 
the bank this morning. (Exit.) 

WALTER (400 late to get the shot home): That’s about the sort 
of deuced trivial topic that my eighth-rate intellect caz grasp. 
(After deep thought and a couple of cigarettes): Damn! . . 

If that woman isn’t cured soon “ Waw-waw” sauce will probably be 
my normal breakfast food in no time. 


Fee ACT IL 


SCENE: The library at 48, ‘Deanery Street, late in the same afternoon. Lord 
Walter enters cheerily to Lady Walter, who is conspicuously tea-gownish and 
morose, 


WALTER (conjugally): Hullo, my kitten! Give usa kiss. ' 

GLADYS (rises indignantly): | went to the bank this afternoon 
and I found that you hadn’t paid in that £200,° It’s most 
inconvenient. 

WALTER: Oh yes, I did. 

GLADYS: But the cashier told me that you hadn’t. 

WALTER (drzefly): Even cashiers are human. They are some- 
times wrong. — 

GLADYS: You're sure you paid it in ? 

WALTER: Completely. ~ 

GLADYS (unconvinced): Is very extraordinary. And another 
extraordinary thing happened to-day. I sent round for the carriage 
and Hurrell said that you had told him not to take the horses out 
to-day. How could you give such an order on a wet day ? 

WALTER (a/ter a fause): Well, the fact of the matter is I’ve 
become a Christian Scientist. 
~ GLapys (incredulously): You! Good heavens! You don’t 
mean it? 5 

~ WALTER: I do, indeed. 

GLADYS (without enthusiasm): What under the sun can have 
induced you to do that ? : 

WALTER: You. 

GLAbDys: For my sake ? - 

WALTER: And also for mine. You see, old girl, I’m deucedly 
in love with you in spite of being your husband, and I found that 
this Christian Science business was separating us, so I took the 
plunge. 

GLabDys: Wally, darling ! . 

WALTER: And . . . and there’s something else beside. I 
was awfully struck by what you said about pain. I gather that if 
one imagines one is well, one zs well. 

GLADys: Of course. 

WALTER : So I’ve become a Christian Scientist in order to save 
money. 

GLADYS (astonished): Save money? But how? 

WALTER: Well, ’ve saved a lot to-day—a couple of hundred 
pounds. That’s something. 

GLADYS (quite truthfully): 1 don’t understand. 

WALTER: Well, I didn’t actwally pay the money into the bank 
for you, but if I believe it’s there—as I do—it zy there. 

GLADys : Nonsense ! 

WALTER (firmly): I don’t think so. Then again, there are the 
horses. They’re worth eight hundred quid. I don’t think it’s wise 
to keep them standing outside Kate Reily’s and McGhee’s on a 
n.iserable afternoon lke this. But if you can only believe that the 
horses are at the door, why it’s no trouble at all to step into the 
carriage. Is it, darling ? 

GLADYS (very petulantly): You are too absurd for words. 

WALTER: No, dear heart. You see, l’ve only just been con- 


- verted, and my zeal for the faith is perhaps greater than yours as 


you've been at it some time. But so long as I occupy the position 
of lord and master in this humble home the place will be run on 
strictly Christian Scientific principles. That is certain . . . as 

S@eeeacdeaths 

GuLabys (looking like Boadicea on a busy day): And I’m not 
to have any money . . . or any horses . . Orany carriages ! 
NOU sino brutes! 

WALTER: No, dear, ’m net a brute. 
brute, 


You only ¢hink Vm a 


AcT I. 
This act ts really so obvious that it need not be written, 
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“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !”—LoNnGcFELLow. 


THE NEWEST “TATLER” COMPETITION. 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 15O Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


ELE PRESS Gin 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE Cc 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From 
childhood to girlhood there is but a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are 
adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the age of 15 and 21. “These figures may be taken roughly, 
and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 


15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A., 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 
SECOND.—A High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, 


value £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. 


This condition will necessarily exclude most of the photographs 


of our beautiful actresses and a large number of professional beauties, as many photographers are in the habit of taking photographs for these 


free of charge and retaining the copyright in their own hands. 
photograph, that photograph is not eligible for our Competition. 


and may possibly be published whether awarded a prize or not. 


If, therefore, any of our readers have signed away the copyright of their 
All photographs sent in will be the publication copyright of THe TatLer, 


In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week 
3 ) 


commencing December 7 and onwards. 


The coupon will be found on the last page. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post oz the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated December 28) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 9. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
ofnot more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 
Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Thirteenth Series) 


WiitrAtna ue Pi Ur RinG eli S) 
I M P 
N E R 10) 


A A I L O R 
Bees Mn ioe Oo 
RS Or MeaUce ent Jo 
4. See Grimm's story of ‘‘ The Brave Little Tailor." 


5. ‘‘Busy'’ put ‘‘eat.'’ The reference is to the 
children’s game of “ earth, air, fire, and water." 


AuPwny 


Correct answers to No. ro have been received from: 
Alnwick, Arosa, Aenea, Altisidora, April, Aggio, Arch- 


way, Attrisolle, A.C.R., Ashbury, Almeria, Adabarth, 
Arho, Agag, Abe, Adecee, Agnes, Aredark, Attwood, 
Altanower, Aston, Amsted, Aeronaut, Abos, Ajanda, 
Bydand, Bruiser, Belmanor, Bulbul, Boz, Briar-rose, 
Bavette, Beaskey, Beauty, Berth, Billee, Bloomsbury, 
Bluebags, Biddlebird, Bladud, Benz, Bricky, Burlington, 
Blackie, Baturi, Britonia, Belotelo, Bosmere, Bimbo, 
Bunny, Barina, Brutus, Chippers, Ca-ira, Cantiniere, 
Chinka, Corbiniere, Corrib, Cherry-cheeks, Cuscus, Chel- 
fish, Chippie, Coryanthes, Clarelou, Cass, Candun, 
Cherry-bobs, Chicot, Carlos, Caldan, Coomb, Courtier, 
Ciria, Corban, Cigarette, Cheyne, Cwrwda, Colepark, 
Chinchin, Castledene, Coalpan, Darekil, Dodpoller, 
Daxy, Duquessa, Dumnorix, Dear-one, Doune, Doge, 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Thirteenth Series) 


The first upright will bring us up to date, 
The last about it a cold truth does state. 


Claude and the lady danced it on the heath. 
Better than out of pocket be of breath. 

. High was he placed, his fall was truly vast ; 
And yet we find him highly placed at last. 

- So talks Ionides to Cassavetti (pretty. 
What time they stroll down Hermes Street so 

. Add head and tail, and you will plainly see 
Exactly what you wish that you will be. 

. With head a gum of evil scent, but still 
A Chinaman by no means finds it ill. 


. For presents seek New York's most famous store, 
And yet you need not sail the Atlantic o'er. 

. Most splendid church built to the Magdalen. 
King Clovis’ Queen Clotilda here is seen. 

. Behead a fighting admiral of to-day. 

. ‘Tis clear and sparkling, made by Loire’s broad 

way. 
Explanations must be giv n. Incomplete answers may 
possibly count 


The Fourteenth: Series begins next week 
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Duchess, Dinah, Dale, Donnetta, Driscoll, Daddy, 
Dorothee, Dignity, Doveton, Derfla, Donna, |: Dante, 
Doma, Eliot, dina, Eiya, Ethna, Evelyn, Ensham, 
Enos, Elms, Eastwind, Elleville, ;Evilo, Etteragram, 
Frisquet, Floss-silk, Kern, Fog, Florodora, Fulwood, 
Florence, Fulmarno, Ferret, Flosager, Firefly, Fidelia, 


to 


Fiora, Flare, Fortiter, Francis, Freda, Grumgrizzly, 
Gopher, Gollywog, Glenmalure, Grey-eyes, Gander, 


Golden-girl, Glevum, Golo, Glynn, Gasco, Guppy, Herr- 
oil, Heath, Hazelwell, Hati, Hoopoe, Hittite, Hopeits- 
right, Hibernia, Harkit, Hawkley, Horsa, Hazelnut, 
Hook, Hadith, Hudor, Honolulu-loo, Inverloddon, In- 
genia, Ignota, Jacko,2Joker, Jaelsee, Janus, Jag, Keewee, 
Kathbaron, Kamoral, Keys, Kooc, Ko, Kamsin, Kathleen, 
Katinka, Katharina, Kempsey, Ki-wi, Kingsan, Kipper, 
Kinghawkes, Lhasa, Lulu, Leep, Lamlash, Lady-bower, 
Lannie, Libussa, Lengthington, Louisa, Lutra, Love- 
bird, Links, Lorraine, Minorca, Midge, Mascotte, Milla- 
mant, Mars, Mourino, Melisande, Massareene, Minatur, 
Munshi-ji, Miggins, Mother-bunch, Mavourneen, Mum- 
mer, Marion, M.L.H., Marie, Macaudax, Madju, Mo- 
remie, Mudjekeewis, Mahtal, Mop, Mingo, Naerc, Novice, 
Nelto, Nimble, Nigger, Nibs, Osoesi, Ovalina, Ortowin, 
Oh-girls, Oh-there, Oku, Olea, Oak, Oceanide, Orion, 
Owen, Owlet, Poop, Paris, Petite, Pop, Pongo, Punjab, 
Pacdam, Pingpong, Peugeot, Pollywaddles, Pegunhere, 
Paddy, Pompom, Pixie, Pongkyle, Polmood, Pluto, Park, 
Quixote, Queerlock, Robin, Roy, Roma, Regina, Raven, 
Rumtifoo, Revlos, Ronpu, Remus, Seeker, Saskerre, 
Supercargo, Sturford, Sa, Serapion, Sunbeam, Square, 
Splendide, Seastar, Stodgy, Speranza, She, Sweetbells, 
Scraps, Sandow, Stede, Scafell, Solver, Shamrock, She- 
ward, Snipe, Silver-fox, Skerry, Sophia, St. Quentin, 
Senga, Sivart, Snibbets, Smart, Speedwell, Trilby, Tip- 
tilted, Talfourd, Truth, Tamerlane, Taffy, Tangley, 
Tryandu, Tiballak, Tadpole, Tamworth, Toby, Three- 
tricks, Troloss, Torpedo, Tobias-john, Tootles, Tipwit, 
Tinmar, Tina, Usher, Veronique, Viola, Victor, Virginian, 
Walneerg, Wild-walker, Whittington, Wyvern, Wensley- 
dale, Wimbledon, Weazel, Wild-violet, Wynell, Wyst, 
We-two, What-ho, Wellington, Workitout, Wasp, Wild- 
man, Winifred, Wizard, Xit, Xam, Yoko, Yeliab, Yamay, 
Ynnocencia, Yasmar, Yellow, Yma, Zimmy, Zarabin, 
Zingari, Zamzam. 


The Acrostic Editor returns hearty thanks for the 
many kind wishes that have reached him, and hopes that 
all competitors have enjoyed a happy Christmas and 
will have a bright New Year. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets much that no answers to 
No. 8 were received from ‘‘ Oak" or ‘‘Elms."’ In reply 
to ‘* Punjab," the Acrostic Editor greatly regrets that it 
is impossible to keep the acrostics open for him to send 
answers from Ceylon. It would mean nearly six}weeks. 


TWELFTH SERIES 


The address of ,‘‘ Square,'’ winner of the third! prize 
is 111, St. George's Square not 11, as published. 
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MOTOR - SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Blind for Head-lights.—The comfort 
and convenience of an acetylene head-light 
can only be appreciated by those who have 
done much driving in the dark over unknown 
routes or through narrow and tortuous lanes. 
Its blinding glare, however, is apt to prove 
most irksome to other users of the road, for 
after a car so equipped has passed the black- 
ness seems to be intensified, and for a moment 
or so the unfortunate cyclist or pedestrian is 
temporarily unable to distinguish the boundary 
line between road and ditch. ‘To remove this 
very real objection to its use one or two firms 
are now placing upon the market a head-light 
fitted with an adjustable blind which can be 
easily operated from the driver’s seat and so 
lowered at will when passing other traffic. 

Permanent Hoods.—There is 
really no reason why all powerful 
head-lights should not be made 
wita a fixed projecting hood, which 
would throw the light 
forward and downward 
upon the road. The 
comfort to the motorists 
would not be impaired 
in the least, whilst the 
modification would bea 


proper concession to 
those who now dread 
during their nocturnal 


rambles to see a huge 
flaring, glaring eye of 
light suddenly emerge 
from the darkness before 
them. 


Motor Bicycles for 
Ladies.—The motor bi- 
cycle designed for a 
lady’s use has arrived. 
To do the makers justice 
perhaps it is only fair to 
observe that it has been 
arriving — intermittently 
for some years, but has 
hardly proved itself to 
bea stayer:?—In® 
deed, beyond appearing 
in divers forms at the various shows it has 
been little seen. At the last exhibition, how- 
ever, two different firms showed drop-framed 
motor cycles, and in one of these a much- 
looped frame of the duplex swan-neck pattern 
beloved by lady cyclists in the pioneering 
days wasused. This machine, it was stated, 
was built to the order of Miss Connie Ediss. 
The belt-guide crosses the open space at such 
a height that the curves in the tube might 
well be modified, since the dress clearance, 
which is supposed to be the chief object in 
using bent tubes at all, is considerably cur- 
tailed by its position. 


Cycle versus Car.—It is extremely doubt- 
ful that any of these machines will prove a 
commercial success. For ordinary riders the 
pedalled bicycle is usually all-sufficient. When 
a motor is contemplated the majority prefer 
that it shall be in conjunction with a car, even 
if that car is only of the voiturette class. In 
such there is always room for at least one 
passenger, and the position is infinitely more 
comfortable than it ever can be on a motor 
cycle. Moreover, in the event of anything 
going wrong—and there are moments when 
the best motor ever made ‘ won't mote” 


the passenger is more than likely to prove 
himself a very present help in time of trouble, 
whereas with a motor bicycle the poor lady 
may be stranded in the heart of a wilderness 
absolutely helpless and hopeless even though 
there may be nothing more serious the matter 
than a sooted plug or a broken connection. 


A New Four-cylinder Light Car.—One 
of the best light cars upon the market to-day 
is the new 8-10-h.p. 
Humber which was 
_ introduced to the public 
, for the first time at the 

recent Stanley Show. 

The four cylinders are 

separately cast and 

have a bore and stroke 
of 75 mm. by 


75mm. Circu- 
lation is by 
pump, and a 
combined tank 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, London, on his motor car 


and radiator with draught-inducing fan is 
employed. All parts are easily accessible, 
an important point in construction which 
does not always receive the attention that 
it should. The body upon the exhibition 
model three-seated one, a space 
being left at the side of the driver’s seat 
in order to afford access to the /fonneau 
seats. This type is a great improvement upon 
that more usually adopted when only three 
seats are arranged, since driver and passen- 
gers alike are all comfortably provided for. 
The price, £225, is so low considering the 
workmanship and finish that the man of 
moderate means who’ has hitherto been ex- 
pected to wax enthusiastic over a_ single- 
cylinder voiturette may well feel that at last 
a practical etfort has been made to meet his 
requirements and his purse. 


A Matter of Gear-changing.— It is 
hardly surprising that so many complaints 
concerning the unreliable nature of motor cars 
should find their way into the correspondence 
columns of the trade papers when it is re- 
collected that absolutely no preliminary test of 
efficiency is demanded before a driving licence 
js granted to an embryo motorist. ‘* Do you 
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think it better to put the clutch out before 
or after you change your gears?” was a 
question asked in all seriousness of an expert 
not long ago. The anxious inquirer had then 
been driving about three weeks, and it was 
apparently a matter of pure chance whether 
he declutched or not before forcing the speed- 
change lever into another notch. For the 
benefit of those who like to hear the end of a 
story it may be added that his car, which is 
one of recognised English manufacture, is now 
in dock for alterations and repairs, and the in- 
dignant motorist is complaining bitterly that 
gear-cutting is one of those things that they 
do better in France. 


Captain Deasy’s Run.-—Under the auspices 
of the Automobile Club 4,000 miles have been 
covered by Captain Deasy on his 16-h.p. 
Martini, and with singularly little incident to 
vary the pleasing monotony of the absolute 
reliability of the car. A strict account of 
every involuntary stoppage was rigorously 
kept by the observers, and the great majority 
of these were of quite a minor nature. The 
worst thing that happened was the damaging 
of a rear wheel and the 
stripping of the diffe- 
rential pinions, both of 
which were really owing 
to a bad side-slip which 
caused the car to slide 
with considerable force 
against the kerb. Tyre 
troubles were few, and 
the whole tour, which 
was taken in doses of 
approximately 200 miles 
per diem, has been a 
most successful one in 
demonstrating the suit- 
ability of the Martini as 
a touring vehicle. 


Concerning Side-slip. 
—Captain Deasy’s skid 
belongs to the list of 
those which are unavoid- 
able as he seems to 
have swung the car 
round sharply in response to a_ belated 
direction suddenly given by the observer on 
board, with the result that she skidded badly 
and caught the kerb. But when driving 
in the ordinary course of events and the car 
is felt to slip, if the driver at once turns 
the wheel sharply in the direction in which 
the slip is taking place and then round again 
in the opposite direction the skidding will 
usually be checked if this be done with suffi- 
cient celerity. 


Campbell & Gray 


The Tail Lamp.—The rear light insisted 
upon by law is a terrible thorn in the side of 
the motorist, whose spirit, indeed, is willing to 
give the police no just cause for complaint 
against him. It must perform a_ two-fold 
office. It must be so placed as to illuminate 
the distinguishing number on the back of the 
car and it must also show a red light to the 
rear, the powers that be, with a touch of un- 
suspected humour, having decreed that the 
fastest vehicle on the road shall carry a 
warning red light behind. Heavy market 
carts and farm waggons are permitted to go 
unlighted in this respect; but this is by the 
way, and it is not for us to seek and probe 
the reason of these mysterious distinctions. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


‘‘ Bridge at a Glance.” —There are already 
in existence so many excellent books on bridge 
that it appears impossible for any writer to 
say anything new on the game. In Bridge 


até a Glance, however, Mr. Dalton has 
succeeded in opening new ground. “ Bads- 
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The well-known Blackheath forward 


worth,” Mr. Elwell, Mr. Foster, and Mr. 
Dalton himself have all written books in 
which the theory and practical side of bridge 
is exhaustively treated, but the trouble is that 
the average bridge player has neither time 
nor inclination for exhaustive study. Bridge 
at a Glance is not intended for experts ; it isa 
handy work of easy reference for those enthu- 
siasts who dislike wading through a mass of 
matter before they can arrive at the particular 
piece of information they are in search of. All 
the principal points of the game are touched 
on concisely and in alphabetical order so that 
the busy man can turn up at a moment’s 
notice the exact thing about which he may be 
in doubt. 


The New Rules.—When the laws of 
bridge were first drawn up in 1894 the game 
was quite in its infancy, and very little was 
known as to the doubtful points or questions 
likely to arise. As the game developed, how- 
ever, certain difficulties as to the interpreta- 
tion of the rules began to arise, and the 
committee of the Portland Club was constantly 
being called upon to settle disputed points. 
With a view to settling these points and of 
bringing the [rules more up to date a joint 
committee of the Portland and Turf clubs 
was formed some months back and an 
amended code was drawn up. These revised 
rules are now published for the first time in 
Bridge at a Glance. Contrary to expectation 
no change has: been made in the revoke 
penalty, the reason being, I believe, that 
though there is a strong feeling among 
bridge-players that the present penalty 
is too severe the members of the 
committee were not unanimous on the 
subject, and so the old law has been 
allowed to stand, 


Looking at the Last Trick.— 
The chief alteration is that the right 
of looking at a trick once turned and 
quitted has been done- away with 
altogether. This is certainly a change 
in the right direction. The privilege 
of looking atthe last trick was not merely a 
premium on inattention but in many cases it 
was hopelessly abused ; indeed, witha certain. 
class of players looking at the last trick had 


become a positive mannerism. The rules.as to 
doubling and redoubling have been carefu!ly 
revised, and a penalty is now imposed on any 
player who doubles out of his. propcr turn. 
Moreover, the limit of doubling is now fixed 
definitely at 100 points a trick. Of course, for 
some years the 100-point Jimit has been 
observed, but the limit was a matter of eti- 


quette. Now it has been definitely fixed by 
law. Bridge at a Glance, 1 may mention, is 


published by De La Rue. 


Fulfilled Prophecy.x—Mr. Hamish Stuart 
can congratulate himself on his gift of pro- 
phecy. Writing in the Daly Chronicle on 
December 14 on the subject of the North and 
South match at Devonport on the following 
Saturday he made some very sensible remarks 


Stearn 


S. S. HARRIS 


Who with S. H. Day has made the Corinthians 
so successful 


on the ill-timed affection of the selection com- 
mittee for out-of-the-way corners, ‘That the 
locus of the game,” wrote Mr. Stuart, “ will 
cause objections is probable ; that it is incon- 
venient is beyond dispute. Take the case of 
Cartwright, Stoop, and Raphael. After a 
hard game yesterday in the university match 
they travel to-day to Edinburgh, where another 
very hard game awaits them. On Friday 
they will have to make the long journey from 
Edinburgh to Devonport, while on Saturday 


bs . 
night, after yet.another hard game, they wil! 
have to retraverse all the weary way back to 
Scotland to play for their university against 
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Dulwich College and London Scottish 
Edinburgh Academicals next Monday.” 
Under the circumstances Mr. Stuart predicted 
that the sides would not turn out as: selected, 
and true enough when Saturday arrived 
Raphael, Stoop, and Cartwright were all 
absent fromthe South side. That the Rugby 
Union possesses an unrivalled genius . for 
inconveniencing the spectators is, of course, 
a truism, but it ought not to be against their 
principles to pay some regard to the con- 
venience and comfort of those who “ play the 
game for the game’s sake.” [I am not sure 
that for international purposes the North and 
South match serves any useful purpose, but if 
tradition and custom demand that it shall be 
played nothing ought to be done to prevent the 
sides from being as representative as possible. 


The Player Journalist.—It is not in’ the 
least probable that the example of the 
Scottish Union in the matter of the player 
journalist will be followed by the Rugby 
Union in England. I hold strong opinions 
about the plaver journalist, but | am sure that 
the Scott'sh Union were ill advised in their 
attempt to excommunicate him. Such inter- 
ference is wholly out of place in dealing with 
an amateur sport. Logically the footballer or 
cricketer who receives payment for an article 
or the “athletic ” schoolmaster may be a pro- 
fessional, but such hair-splitting is not likely 
to appeal to the average Englishman. The 
true objection to my mind against the intro- 
duction of the player journalist is that it tends 
to one-sidedness. In the Daily Mail, for 
example, at present the football en- 
thusiast is confined entirely to the 
impression of the players. How any 
match or any incident in a match 
appeared to the critic in the pavilion 
counts for nothing. This evil of 
exclusiveness is much. more aggra- 
vated in the case of football than in 
cricket, In the hurly-burly of a 
Kugby match, how can a for- 
ward who has_his ncse buried 
in the scrum during half the 
game describe what his three- 
quarters and halves are doing ? 
In cricket, at any rate, the 
player journalist from his 
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position at cover or from his seat in the. 


pavilion when his innings is over has ample + 


opportunities of observing every point in the 
game. 
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W. V. Butcher of Richmond and Gloucestershire 


The Billiard Association.—An_ interesting 
commentary on the Billiard Association was 
afforded by two items of news which appeared 
in juxtaposition in most of the daily papers one 
morning last week. Directly below a report 
of a special general meeting of the association 
came a paragraph announcing that Mr. Love- 
joy would not in future compete for the 
amateur championship as he had decided to 
join the ranks of the professionals. The 
association might be forgiven for its failure to 
legislate successfully for professional billiards 
if it had proved its capacity for dealing 
satisfactorily with amateurism. As it is the 
amateur championship has chiefly been dis- 
tinguished for the refusal of all the better type 
of amateurs-to hold any truck with it. To 
put the matter bluntly, the so-called amateur 
championship has resolved itself into a cross 
between a markers’ and a licensed victuallers’ 
competition. W. D. Courteney shortly after 
winning the amateur championship some 

‘years back lapsed into professionalism, an 
example now followed by Lovejoy, and most 
of the amateur champions have been closely 
associated with the~ public-house interests. 
No one will blame Courteney or Lovejoy for 
adopting professionalism, but the point is that 
the amateur championship will always remain 
a farce until it excludes those competitors who 
are meditating professionalism. 


The Magnetism of John Roberts.—It is 
open to question whether Roberts in his recent 
game with Mitchell strengthened his claim to 
give odds to Stevenson or Dawson. At times 
he certainly played as well as ever, notably in 
two successive breaks of over 200 which he 
made late in the afternoon of the second 
Monday of the match. But his resting inter- 
vals were too numerous. For more than an 
hour and a half on that same Monday Roberts 
could not find his touch at all. Not only did 
he lose position time after time, but he fre- 
quently missed the simplest of easy hazards. 
This is not the sort of billiards that will beat 
Dawson. Roberts, however, has incontestably 
justified his claim to the lion’s share of the 
gate in the event of his playing a match with 


either Stevenson or Dawson. His game with 
Mitchell clearly proves that he still retains his 
extraordinary magnetic power. Every after- 
noon and evening the Argyll Hall was full from 
floor to ceiling notwithstanding the counter 
attraction at Thurston’s and Burroughes 
and: Watts’s. I have not the slightest doubt 
that Stevenson would find a match with 
Roberts on-the terms that he should receive a 
quarter of the gate a far more profitable affair 
than half the gate in a match with Dawson. 
In an interview in-the Daily Chronicle last 
week Stevenson laid’ great stress on the fact 
that Roberts is fifty-six. It may be, as Steven- 
son urges, impossible for a man of Roberts’s 
age to retain his best form, but it is perfectly 
plain that Roberts’s increasing years have not 
in the least diminished his immense attrac- 
tions. Stevenson contends that he is a better 
player than Roberts, and asks why he should 
only take a third of the gate in the event of 
his proving’his superiority. It is not a ques- 
tion of superiority at all but of personality. 
Roberts as a billiard-player may be inferior to 
Stevenson ; as a showman he is incomparably 
superior, and where gate money. is concerned 
the showman is master of the situation. 
Stevenson may point to his average this 
season .as.a proof of his superiority over 


Roberts. To this Roberts has a convincing 


CRICKETER AND FOOTBALLER 


Lewis, who plays cricket for Somerset and- 
football for Sunderland 


reply in his well-filled benches. The logic of 
averages is a poor thing compared with the 
lovic of the box office. 


Corinthians and Spurs.—Some of the 
criticism of the Corinthians after their match 
with Tottenham at Leyton smacked of the 
kind of thing with which we have become so 
familiar whenever England loses a test match. 
The Corinthians had no halves ; their recent 
success, beginning with their victory over 
Bury, was a mere flash in the pan; fresh 
blood was needed ; and all the rest of the old 
story. As a matter of fact Morgan Owen 
played a great game at Leyton, and Lowe 
and Vickers were neither better nor worse 
than they have been any time in the past two 
years. The Corinthians failed against Totten- 
ham simply because their forwards could not 
move in the mud. This is not an excuse but 
an explanation, The revival of the Corin- 
thians since last spring has been due entirely 
to their forwards. Compared with that of a 
good League team their defence has been 
weak, but this weakness has not been notice- 
able owing to the overwhelming superiority 
of their attack, When the attack fails the 
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defence goes with it, and unfoitunately for the 
Corinthians their method of attack requires 
certain conditions in its favour to be success- 
ful. The running-through tactics on which - 
the Corinthians depend are impossible where 
the forwards cannot obtain a footing. On the 
treacherous surface at Leyton Harris, Day, 
and Vassall could only flounder where the 
professionals pirouetted with ease and com- 
fort. To blame the Corinthians for failing to 
adapt themselves to the condition of the 
ground is as illogical as it would be to find 
fault with Hesketh-Prichard or Warren for 
failing on a slippery pitch. 


Woolwich Partisans.—After the match 
between Woolwich- and. Notts County there 
were many and loud complaints as to the 
conduct of the supporters of the Arsenal, 
Partisanship in Woolwich has apparently 
gone mad for the time, and good football 
goes unrecognised at Plumstead except it is 
associated’ with the success of the Arsenal, 
“Yells of derisive triumph,” I read some- 
where the other day, ‘came from the throats 
of the 10,000 spectators when the fog saved 
the Arsenal from a well-deserved defeat at the 
hands of Everton.” The enthusiasm of the 
Woolwich partisans may be crude and ill- 
judged, but so is the enthusiasm at other 
places than Woolwich. Ina cricket match | 
saw between Yorkshire and Surrey at Head- 
ingley a few years back hardly a cheer was 
raised fOr the most brilliant strokes made by 
a Surrey batsman, while the most ordinary 
piece of fielding by a Yorkshireman was 
received with vociferous applause—and we 
ail know that the Yorkshire spectators con- 
sider themselves the best of sportsmen. 
** Yells of derisive triumph ” are not confined 
exclusively to Plumstead. Every Eton and 
Harrow boy who comes to Lord’s to see the 
big school match considers that it is his 
bounden duty to express at the top of his 
voice his unbounded admiration for his own 
side and his withering contempt for the other 
fellows. 10 a certain extent the partisans of 
Woolwich are still schoolboys. Their enthu- 
siasm is crude and lacks finish, but the 
crudity of their enthusiasm does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are lacking in all the 
instincts of sportsmanship. M.R.R. 
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P. C. Coles, the secretary of the Rugby Union 
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| Bae gifted if indefinite mystic and poet, M. Maeterlinck, 


who has done so much good work that his admirers 
are giving up calling him the Belgian Shakspere, has 
devoted some pages of his recent volume of essays to a 
study of the ‘‘ Temple of Chance,” known to the familiar.as 
Monte, and to officialism as the Cercle des Etrangers, 
Monaco. He is quite right in calling attention to the 
tawdry exterior of the Casino, which reminds me rather of 
one or two of the more modern Russian country palaces 
only that it is new—not even early| nineteenth century. 
Besides, stucco and paint are imposed on Russian buildings 
by the Russian winter ; their walls may be—in fact, have to 
be—massive, and their antiquity is respectable as palaces go. 
There is a sort of faded rococo charm about buildings of the 
days of Catherine II. even if her taste was on a par with 


her morals. 
Be for the building where ‘Chance the Idol” is en- 
throned there is little to be said. Statues it has, but 
they sprawl; terra-cotta it has, and stone and bronze and 
marble, but not an ounce of dignity. M. Maeterlinck would 
have had the place severe and awe-inspiring and classical. 
I confess to me he seems to exaggerate the importance of 
Monte Carlo as the headquarters of chance. The great 
deity resides rather in Wall Street or Throgmorton Street, 
where men may fling about impalpable millions in a day of 


panic or borrow as readily as players stake their ostentatious - 


gold ‘plaques ’” or blue ‘billets de mille.” What a large, 
slow smile of contempt must a Rockefeller or Pierpont 
Morgan cast on this puny place, so celebrated by writers of 
comic songs and popular novels, where a desperate gambler 
may win or lose something over or under £1,000 on the 
turn of a card or a wheel! One day in Wall Street would 
sometimes break .the bank for all time. 


t is not to the fortunes made and lost there that Monte: 


Carlo owes its vogue. The suicides of ruined gamblers 
exist chiefly on picture post cards “forbidden in the prii- 
cipality.”” When a man does take his life there it is generally 
rather because he has lost his last coin than because he has 
lost much; and the loss of the last stake merely advances 
the suicide a day or two. Fewer still than the fortunes lost 
are the fortunes made. 
extraordinary luck is slow and laborious; to win on a system 
slower still, All the systems are planned to reduce loss to 
a minimum, and by doing this they render winning more 
probable but very much slower. If a man had absolute 
foreknowledge of coming events he would not go to Monte 
Carlo except to acquire the capital necessary for Stock 
Exchange dealings. As for getting the very moderate 
pittance (as fortunes go now) of £1,000,000 he would be 
wearied out in winning it with maximum coups, even 
supposing that the bank did not break for good and all long 


before he had finished. 

AN good many people have formed an idea that Monte 
Carlo is a palace of gilded vice, a wild orgie: of 
delirious gambling. 
much the same of the Empire and Alhambra in the days of 
the idiotic Chant agitation. The Casino is many times 
more quiet than some churches, and far more respectable 
in appearance even. When the giddy throng has not yet 
entered, and the tables are given up to serious and dowdy 
gamblers of cautious ways, there is an overwhelming 
feeling of British boredom in the air. A trente et quarante 
table under these conditions looks like a board meeting of a 
company or the gathering of fellows of a college assembled 
to reduce rents to their tenants and discuss the dilapidations 
of the chapel. A roulette board is more like a small 
religious meeting of a strange sect in which the presiding 
elder takes up perpetual collections with a rake and gives 
out hymns (all in the first thirty-six of the collection used) 
which nobody ever sings. 


Vy the crowd comes in there is excitement enough ; 

but the excitement is in the people not in the game, 
Tvente et quavante is intellectually on a level with pitch-and- 
toss; if you try it you are tossing the bank for louis, and 


To win any very large sum with _ 


The same people probably thought © 
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you pay the bank a small commission for tossing fair; that 
is what it comes to in practice. Suppose a man to toss you 
with a very thick penny, so thick that once in a good many 
spins it stays upright on its edge, and suppose that when 
this happens he takes half your stake; it amounts to that in 
practice. 


oO 


——_ 


Raves is More interesting to watch, for it has so many 

strange combinations and complications. It is worth 
a small expenditure of money to try the various.ways in 
which one canarrange one’sventures. For that reason, and 
also because its maximum and minimum stakes are both 
lower, the serious gamblers affect to despise it as a sort of 
parlour game. But trente et quavante is not even so high in 
the scale of intellectuality. It is simply the tossing of two 
pennies, one for red or black, one for covleuy or inverse. The 
bank takes a larger percentage at roulette, but at least it 
gives you a toy for your money. So far as there is any 
charm and amusement in gambling at Monte Carlo roulette 
furnishes it. Indeed, M. Maeterlinck as a poet discusses 
chance and its temple as if roulette were the chief, almost 


the only, method of worship. 5 
EE is curious that the complaint he has to make of the 
morality of Monte is that it is a standing conspiracy 
against the one thing that holds modern society together— 
the value of money. Money is not a noble bond, but it 
makes for stability, and the ivory ball jumping in and out 
of its numbered compartments is dancing on the dignity of 
wealth and reducing all the little gold louis and big gold 
plaques and fat five-franc pieces on the table to the level 
of counters at the caprice of a worthless little bit of bone. 
But are they ever anything else? You cannot eat or drink 
money. It is only because people have agteed to take it in ° 
return for services and commodities that it has any worth. 
Transactions in the financial world are far more demoralising, 
for there people are flinging about paper representing millions, 
or at least tens of thousands, and buying and selling, and 
not one of them can lay his hands on as much tangible 
gold of his very own as is lying out on the green table at 
the mercy of the red and black wheel. One financial magnate 
gives another ten thousand £10 shares ina mine that has not’ 
been explored and receives one hundred thousand £1 shares 
in a company not yet formed; possibly the public believes 
in one of these plans, and one of the two is a millionaire 
and able to look down on the petty glories of Monte Carlo. 


(Gerding is not a high form of recreation, but it appeals 
to certain instincts existing in all of us. If a. man 
wants to gamble he can speculate on the Stock Exchange or 
in the produce market, or he can bet on horses. But in all 
these forms he has a percentage against him—cgmmission, 
the turn of the market, the bookmaker’s odds; and, further, 
the game is not mere chance, and the people he is playing 
with know more about it than he does, Further, he cannot 
limit his losses very well, and is tempted to stake more than 
he has or can have and pledge his future. Monte Carlo will 
not let him do this unless he first converts his winnings into 
current coin. -The most desperate gambler cannot fling the 
house of his ancestors on the board in the frenzy of loss. 
He must sell it or mortgage it and fulfil all sorts of formali- 
ties before he can get the money, and by then he will have 
cooled off. And even then he can only’loge his estate by, 
driblets; it takes nearly as long to lose a large sutn as to 
win it. Fancy a millionaire sitting down in a stuffy hall to 
get rid of his money at a possible maximum rate of £960 a 
stake with almost as great a chance of winning as of losing 
each time. He would probably come out winner of a few 

hundreds after a week of the most dismal drudgery. 


Oh Monte of the novel and the ditty! ; 
Where hazard heaped or swept away the gold, 
And left the gambler fost to hope and pity, 
Or lord of sudden opulence untold. 
Respectable thou art as Mr. Barlow, 
Ennui beneath thy gilded roof abounds; 
And he who “broke the bank at Monte Carlo” 
Has won, perhaps, about five thousand pounds, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


olfers are never tired of discussing the 
A various methods of playing golf and of 
trying to correct or improve their own styles 
by the example of the great professors. of the 
game, There is no kind of study that will do 
more to improve a player’s game if intelligently 
pursued, and none that will do more harm if 
it is not gone about with a clear perception of 
the limitations with which the 
study is hedged. 


he first thing that those who 
would like to play like Var- 
don or Braid or Taylor must 
remember is that they are not 
built like any of these gifted 
players, so that even supposing 
~ they are endowed by nature with 
an equal aptitude for the game 
their methods of expression must 
necessarily be different. They 
may have as good an éye, they 
may be able to judge distance as 
correctly, and they may have the 
correct golfing temperament, but 
they cannot have the precise 
combination of physical attri- 
butes which go to make up the 
machine which the player of their choice 
uses to give effect to his intention. 


AV tthout further labouring the point, what 
is meant will be sufficiently clear if it 

is Considered how absurd it would be if a very 
short, stout man attempted to model himself 
on the style of Braid, or if a tall, loosely-built, 
non-muscular man tried 
to-imitate the methods 
of Taylor. The links, 
indeed, are covered 
with’ examples. of this 
futile imitation, . and 
_ whether it is conscious 
or unconscious the re- 
sult is always ~ highly 
diverting. Yettheshort, 
stout man and the tall, 
thin man may each 
learn a great deal from 
watching both Taylor 
and Braid so long as 
they confine themselves 
to observing the general 
principles on which 
their operations ~are 
founded and do not 
allow themselves to be 
seduced into attempting 


to copy their actual 
execution, 
©f course, if it so 


happens that a 
player's‘ physical forma; ~ 
tion —his height, the - 
length of his arms and‘ 
legs, the strength of his 
wrists and hands—is at all approximate to 
that of any of the great players he may pro- 
fitably carry the study and imitation of his 
model much more into detail; and in this 
‘connection beginners as well as those who 
wish to improve their play would do well to 
select as their instructor some good profes- 
sional whose general physique” bears some 
resemblance to their own. But the great 
hing to remember is that no two human 


> + 


beings are built exactly alike, and that the 
swinging of a golf club is so complicated a 
“business that no two men can do it accurately 
in exactly the same way, 


nother highly important thing to bear in 
_ mind is that just as no.two men are 
built alike, so no two men will be equally 


GOLF IN THE CANARIES 


The second tee, Las Palmas Golf Club 


suited with the same club. To imagine be- 
cause A, who is a champion player, plays 
with a club of a certain weight, length, and 
lie that it is necessarily the best club for you 
«is a fatal error, and an error of a kind that 
has retarded the progress of golfers probably 
more than any other. The club a player 
uses must fit his style in every particular, but 
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IN THE CANARIES 
Group of members of the Las Palmas Golf Club 


it is quite a common thing to see men playing 
with a style which they have had to invent to 
fit their clubs. This is putting the cart before 
the horse, and is, of course, quite fatal-to all 
progress. 


cE is not possible in these notes to give any 

detailed directions on choice of clubs, 
but, in a general way, the tall man should 
never use a flat-lying club nor the short man 
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a very upright one. Let the player. start with 
a club of medium lie and let him. find out 
by experiment whether it suits him, and what 
weight, what length, what elasticity of shaft, 
and what thickness of grip give him most 
ease and comfort in play. When he has 
satisfied himself on these points let him have 
his clubs made to the required model by a 
good maker, and let him be sure 
to have the lie of his brassie 
the same as that of his driver, 
and all his iron clubs, except, of 
course, the niblick and the putter, 
of similar lies. 


[t is only by scrupulous atten- 

tion to these points that a 
player can hope to build up any- 
thing of a game. It is a truism 
to say that a bad workman 
quarrels with his tools, but it is 
nevertheless the fact that no 
good workman has anything but 
good tools in his bag and also 
tools that he knows he can 
work with, 


To an Erring Fair 


Would I might find thee lying dead, 
Thy pale white face turned to the sky, 
Where from a flickering speck on high 
The lark’s wild matin song is shed. 
Or, better still, might see thy face, 
Close coffined in thy metal grave— 
I, who late drove thee into space, 
At once thy master and thy slave. 
Z —Golf Illustrated. 


he dates of the 

championships for 
next year have now 
been fixed. The ama- 
teur ‘championship will 
be decided at Prestwick 
in the week beginning 
May 22. The open 
chanipionship will be 
played at St. Andrews 
on June 7 and 8, and 
the ladies’ champion- 
ship at Cromer on 
May 29 and following 
days. 


Za 


|t will be noted that 

the amateur, and 
open championships 
are again very close 
together, and it is to 
be regretted that the 
authorities do not see 
their way to separate 
these events by a 
longer interval so as 
to spread the interest 
more over the golfing 
year as used to bedone 
: in former years. 


Geol has been established in the Canaries 

for thirteen years, and the Las Palmas 
Golf Club is a highly prosperous institution, 
The links are on the top of the hills above 
the town and command splendid views, while 
the air is magnificent. There is no grass, the 
fairway being composed of well-trodden earth, 
but fairly good lies are obtained. The 
honorary secretary is Mr. C. E. Medrington, 
Studio Métropole, Las Palmas. 
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Lonpon. 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Of what shall I 


write to-day? Next week my pro- 
phetic soul tells me I shall be able to think 
and speak of nothing but sales, and the already 
bankrupt condition of my purse foretells days 
of repentance and penury when 
I shall have finished my shop- 
ping. Even the sight of a 
catalogue gives me the feeling 
of a war horse that scents 
battle afar, and my state of 
mind is like that of the small 
girl who when asked what she 
would like to choose from the 
piled-up counter of a sweet- 
shop replied, “I don’t know ; 
I seem to want everything.” 
Incidentally, | have been to see 
Lady Madcap at the Prince 
of Wales’s and have fallen in 
love with the Louis Seize 
dresses which several of the 
actresses wear and which are 
always introduced into modern 
plays now. Stage frocks are 
such perfect wonders nowadays 
that you can scrutinise them , 
as closely as the Paris dress- 
makers and journalists dissect 


the latest modes at Long- 
champs or Auteuil without 


discovering that they are only 
produced for “ footlight ” effect. 
There is, for instance, a gown 
of dead-white crépe de chine 
and lace made up over a fond 
of pale. blue satin which is 
exquisitely embroidered in pale 
pink harebells and leaves, an 
anomaly of nature which is 
justified by the result. 

There is a ruche of Pompa- 
dour silk in the most alluring 
pale shades running all round 
the hem, and the lace bodice 
is almost hidden under a wide 
sash of Pompadour sill crossed 
in front and finished with a 
big bow and long ends behind. 
Then there is a lovely picture 
frock of china - blue velvet 
hooped up over a skirt of 
silver-net adorned with big 
silver-gauze roses, and there is 
a third of rose-pink satin with 
a latticework trimming of pale 
mauve satin ribbon outlined 
with wee roses in silver gauze 
and shaded pink chiffon, a 
delicious combination which 
attracted me immensely. 

Another chef @euvre of white brilliant is 
handsomely embroidered in gold—everything 
gleams and sparkles with gold or silver 
nowadays —and for further embellishment 
there are pale blue chiffon ruches. It opens 
over a petticoat of pale blue satin veiled with 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 
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gold-spotted “net, the bodice being supple- 
mented with wide pale blue panne ribbon. 

A pale blue satin skirt with a little short 
coat of Pompadour silk outlined with stiff 
pleated frills of the satin, the wide turned-back 
revers and collar veiled with Alencon lace 


DEMI-TOILETTE GOWN 


In pastel-blue velvet bordered with sable; jacket of Pompadour silk 


(Maison Ney Sceurs) 


and supplemented with paste buttons was 
equally notable in its way, a pale blue chiffon 
hat with pink roses and a pale blue sunshade 
completing the ezsemble, and I wish you 
could have seen the fair lady archers, who as 
regards general appearance could have given 
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your toxophilites points and beaten them 
easily. Why not adopt the method used in 
Lady Madcap of> having the members of 
your club all dressed alike when they assemble 
for archery meetings in the summer? A 
woman ought to look her very best when she 
is shooting—she is so much 
en évidence—and had 1 the 
management of affairs it should 
be criminal to appear in a 
badly - made skirt and bodice 
on such occasions when there 
is such a- grand opportunity 
afforded one of making a 
“pretty picture.” But most 
of your sportswomen — care 
nothing about appearances so 
long as a prize falls to their 
bow and their scores are suf- 
ficiently heavy, which shows 
the actual degeneracy of the 
age. In the days of the 
“Trianon,” when the greatest 
ladies in. the land played at 
being rustics and milkmaids, 
they did it in such fascinating 
frocks and hats, and did it so 
prettily, that the amateurishness 
of the proceedings was eas ly 
forgiven. I am _no_ sports- 
woman myself, unless it is as 
regards a nice sense of what 
everyone ought to wear in the 
stubble, on the golf links, 
the croquet ground, or on 
various occasions of the kind, 
and consequently I suppose I 
ought to refrain from giving an 
opinion. But to return to Lady 
Madcap, from whom I have 
strayed far away. ‘The skirts 
of the lady archers are of white 
lace beautifully embroidered in 
a raised design of grapes and 
vine leaves in a lovely shade 
of green, and they-wear smart 


little green glacé coats to 
correspond. 

I am much possessed by 
a fancy for the velvet 
corduroy blouse for morn- 


ing wear. The neater and 
simpler the ‘‘ morning ” blouses 
and skirts are so much 
the smarter nowadays, and | 
was immensely struck with 
some examples in pale grey 
corduroy velvet very simply 
made with graduated pleats 
over the shoulders and not too 
much pouch in front—one can 
so easily overdo the pouch 
now—while as a finish there was a neat 
turn-over linen collar cut into a point in front 
and supplemented with a stock of soft white 
kid fashioned into two compact-looking little 
bows at even distances from each other.— 
Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


he fashion for marabout and flowers when 
used in combination on the new 
millinery was charmingly exemplified in the 
ease of a large picture hat of dark brown 
beaver, the wide brim of which was lined 


AFTERNOON TOILETTE 


Of pale grey cashmere with lace yoke 


with apricot velvet. The trimming consisted 
of a long marabout plume laid right across 
the front, in which were nestling at intervals 
little bunches of apricot-coloured moss roses, 
while there was a fold of apricot velvet at the 
back of the hat to correspond. 
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A long scarf-end in black or in a colour 
to match or tone with the hat is frequently 
employed in the case of the picture chafeaux. 
It is either brought right round the neck and 
fastened with a rosette on one side or it is 
loosely draped under the chin and caught at 
the side of the corsage near the opposite 
shoulder. in lieu of the scarf-ends many of 
the hats are supplemented with velvet strings, 
which are either tied under the chin or high 
up at the side of the face. In either case, 
however, such a form of adornment should 
be used with discretion as it is by no means 
generally becoming. 
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A very fashionable toque which is attract- 
ing a good deal of attention in the wzd/e 
/umiéere Nas a raised and curled-up brim about 
3 in. in height at the side and in the front, 
while the back slopes gradually down, dis- 
appearing altogether in the centre. It termi- 
nates in a flat, square piece which is bent 
well down over the hair, while the trimming 
is generally of a fairly simple nature with a 
cluster of flowers or ribbon at the back. Some 
charming shades in beaver and felt are used 
in the construction of this chapeau, oneofthe 
most effective being a dark—almost black— 
purple which is trimmed with shaded roses 
and purple velvet ribbon. 


The lace skirt for evening wear is becoming 
more than ever popular, It frequently accom- 
panies the little Louis coat of velvet or silk, 
and on a recent occasion was allied toa 
basqued demi-toilette coat of the palest pink 
velvet with wide revers of white satin beauti- 
fully embroidered in pink and mauve ribbon- 
work in a flower design. It opened over a full 
vest of lace to match the skirt. 
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Hats of beige felt are constantly treated 
with brown garnitures, and one of the most 
characteristic methods of treating them is with 
garlands of shaded velvet autumn leaves. 
Some of the new felt hats are decorated with 
ribbon trimming on which the two sides of 
the ribbon are of anentirely different colour 
or, what is even more effective, of two shades 
of thesame colour. A pretty hat of pale grey 
felt was adorned with quillings of broad panne 
ribbon, one side of which was grey and the 
other pale blue. A shaded osprey toning from 
the palest grey to blue. supplied further 
adornment. 
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There are no fewer than five shades of what 
is known as copper, the darkest of which is 
something between a brown anda red. The 
demand for the shade of orange known: as 
cog de roche has entirely ceased, and it is 
perfectly safe to infer that it will be entirely 
absent from the shades which will be em- 
ployed during the coming spring. 
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Some beautiful shaded velvet in three 
colours are to be seen in Paris this season 
and are used for trimming purposes. So 
gradual, however, is ‘the transition between 
the colours that they are in no degree 
startling, and although the idea may appear 
somewhat extraordinary at the first blush the 
cunning manner in which they are treated 
entirely justifies the experiment. 
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January 2 is a date which stands out 
prominently in the calendar just now. One 
may profess to be indifferent to sales in 
general, but there are a few special ones 
which none of us can afford to miss. That 
of Peter Robinson’s, Oxford Street, W., is a 
case in point, and D. H. Evans and 
Co. this year are showing some 
really startling bargains in their 
various departments. John Barker, 
too, in High Street, Kensington, 
will offer on January 2 
and throughout the month 
all surplus stock at clear- 
prices. Catalogues 
showing the genuine re- 
ductions can be had from 
each firm on application. 
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Naturally the sale at 
Robinson and Cleaver’s, 
156 to 170, Regent 
Street, which begins in 
January, includes all that 
the heart of the most 
exacting could desire. 
Everything is offered at 
greatly reduced prices, and 
in the realm of table linen 
alone the bargains are 
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astonishing. Damask table cloths in pure 
Irish linen, grass bleached, begin at 2s. 11d. 
each and run up the scale by casy stages 
to 39s. Linen sheets begin at 14s. 9d. 
and linen pillow cases at 113d. Then there 
are cotton sheets actually to be procured 
from 5s. r1d., and towels, glass, tea, and 
kitchen cloths, afternoon tea and tray cloths, 
sideboard cloths, toilet covers, quilts, and 
cushions, and lace curtains have all come 
down in the scale of prices. 

In the silk and silk robe departments. 
examples which have been formerly priced 
from 2 to I5 guineas are now offered at 1 to- 
7 guineas, and in the dress material and robe 
department those which were marked from 
2 to 10 guineas are now reduced from I to 
5 guineas. Then in another department, 
again, there are English tailor-made costumes, 
coats and skirts, and boleros and skirts for 
morning wear in navy-blue, grey, brown, 
green, and black which have actually come 
down from 4 guineas to 35s. 6d., and costume 
skirts at 21s. reduced from 38s. A very smart 
sun-ray pleated walking skirt made in all the- 
tartan checks can be had unlined at 35s. 6d. 
and lined silk at 58s. 6d., and there are French 
model gowns at considerably less than half 
the original price, an instance being that of a 
model gown in white duchesse satin trimmed 
with pink which has descended from £38 to: 
IO guineas. 

The same story is repeated in the out— 
fitting department, where among the amazing 
bargains may be meitioned ia twill flanneli 
gown trimmed with guipure insertion and 
frills, the bodice and slecves being lined,, 
which can be had at the sale price of tos. 11d. 
Among the blouses there are dear little: 
examples of nun’s veiling with fancy silk 
stitching in cream, navy, sky, pink, and’ 
black at 4s. 9d. each, and very smart golf or 
morning shirts in the best French flannel 
with a cream ground with coloured diamonds: 
and piped with glacé 
in brown, black, navy, 
red, and eau de nil. 
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BRIDGE FROCK 


Skirt of Pompadour silk with Louis coat of white velvet 


with embroidered revers 
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JACOBEAN ARM CHAIR CARVED IN OAK 


Panelled cane back, upholstered seat 


By permission of Messrs. Gill & Reigate 


What is Lowestoft?—At the outset it 
may be said that no hard paste was ever 
made at Lowestoft. Let the collector there- 
fore reject any fine porcelain bowls and 
beakers that are offered to him as Lowestoft. 
The blue decorated-ware made at Lowestoft 


is like blue Worcester, but very much coarser, 


and the paste is often speckled. The coloured 
ware is always in low tones of mauve and 
dull red with no gilding, and the elaborate 
heraldic pieces emblazoned in gold and 
colours are either modern fakes direct from 
Paris to meet a supposed demand for that 
sort of Lowestoft or are genuine oriental, 
bowls of the time of 
John Company, when 
coats of arms were put 
on the pieces to order. 
The fine and most valu- 
able group which we are 
enabled to reproduce 
admirably serves as a 
model of types with 
which to test coloured 
Lowestoft by com- 
parison. It will readily 
be seen how homely are 
the decorations, copying 
either Worcester or 
oriental models. 


Tests for Oriental 
‘China.—The paste, the 
glaze, the transparency, 
the decoration, are all 
indicative of special 
features not approached ' 
by the Western potters. 
With regard to the latter, however, as the Wor- 
cester and other factories slavishly copied the 
Chinese designs this test presents a difficulty 
to the |beginner. The transparency is also 
complicated by variations ; for instance, some 
forms of orienta] china were designedly made 
thicker, but if the tyro will take a piece of 
porcelain which he knows to be oriental—say, 
a cheap Japanese cup—and if he will put the 
glaze under a glass he will observe its surface 
pitted with hundreds of tiny bubbles. A 
careful examination will teach him much, 
and ever afterwards his eye will be trained 


GROUP OF VALUABLE LOWESTOFT CHINA 


Ghe 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


enough to detect oriental paste at a glance. 
Possessors of reputed Lowestoft who will do 
this may perhaps learn'a rather painful 
lesson. 2 


Art by Acclamation.—The public taste is 
gradually becoming educated enough in its 
choice of furniture to make itself felt. Totten- 
ham Court Road has found itself producing 
models of furniture which have been un- 
expectedly called for. Pioneers of good taste 
have led the way in the auction-room by pay- 
ing handsomely for fine specimens of Chippen- 
dale and of early Jacobean furniture. It is 
not, therefore, unreasonable for the public to 
ask for furniture of these two styles. There 
is a genuine wish on the part of the public to 
be educated in the matter, and it is unworthy 
of the traditions of the trade that so much 
rubbish has been sold under spurious names. 
Jacobean has rightly been held by art experts 
to represent furniture at its high-water mark 
in England; in asking for it or for furniture 
in Jacobean style the public have been correct. 
It is too often the vendor who has turned a 
genuine art feeling into wrong channels for 
his own purposes. 


Genuine Antiques.—Firms of long stand- 
ing and of unimpeachable record are, like 
Charles II., coming into their own again. The 
spurious trader’s day is a brief one. Old- 
fashioned houses are enterprising enough to 
teach the public the difference between honest 
and dishonest trading. In such firms dealing 
in antiques a differentiation is made between 
the antique sold us such and guaranteed by 


the firm and the carefully-executed copy made 
under artistic supervision. The two Jacobean 
chairs we illustrate may be seen at Messrs. Gill 
and Reigate’s, whose knowledge of antique 
furniture is extensive. 


Welsh Dressers.—It has become fashion- 
able of recent years to introduce the dresser, 
which is a feature in the farmhouse with its 
row of polished brass candlesticks or gleaming 
metal dishes and china plates, into the dining- 
room. It is a quite up-to-date piece and 
certainly not out of harmony with the some- 
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From collection of Mr. J. U. Yallop, fine art dealer, Lowestoft 
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JACOBEAN CARVED OAK CHAIR 
Panelled cane back and cane seat 


By permission of Messrs. Gill & Reigate 


what severe lines of furniture made on ard 
nouveau lines. Those persons who collect 
old pewter find the warm brown background 
most effective to set off their acquisitions. 
These dressers were not confined to Wales 
and are found in many parts of England, 
and Normandy, too, has proved a fine hunt- 
ing ground for collectors of antique. dressers. 
The enterprising maker, with his eye on 
fashionable crazes, has obligingly stepped in 
to supply the demand with ‘‘ antique” dressers 
“made up” from pews and other old wood. 


Hints as to Pictures.—It seems unneces- 
sary to say that pictures 
play an important part 
in completing a scheme 
of decoration or in utterly 
destroying all sense of 
harmony. It is advis- 
able to have suitable 
subjects in keeping with 
the remainder of the 
furniture. Portraits of 
the period are eminently 
qualified to strike the 
right note, Engravers’ 
work of the same time as 
the furniture, or copies 
from contemporary paint- 
ers, suggest themselves 
at once to the person of 
cultured taste who rightly 
sets about the study of 
pictures for the walls of 
the artistic home. 


Grandfather Clocks. 
—Collectors or this class of furniture cannot be 
too careful in examining their purchases. The 
works have nearly always been overhauled and 
modern additions made, which perhaps is ex- 
cusable since the object has been to make the 
clock “in going order.” But it is inexcusable 
for the modern carver to turn his attention to 
what he terms “carving up” the panels and 
doors. By experience he has found a demand 
for rich carving. The majority of clock-cases 
are plain, but.as the public wants carving 
these are systematically carved in imitation 
of the old manner. A. Ha 


